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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES, 


— == Pe 


R. DAWKINS, late Lieutenant-Colonel Cold- 

stream Guards, has commenced an action against 

the ExaMINeER for an alleged libel contained in our issue 
of the 1st instant. 


It is more than probable that in allowing himself to 
be put forward the Liberal candidate for Midlothian, 
Mr. Gladstone. es in his own self-effacement, and 
is thoroughly convinced that he is merely placing before 
the country the immense issues which he insists are at 
stake owing to the policy of the Earl of Beaconsfield’s 
Government.. As to the right of Mr. Gladstone to throw 
himself into the breach made by the Conservatives at the 
last General Election there can be little question ; but it 
is opén:to grave doubt whether his defeat by the Earl of 
Dalkeith would not seriously militate against the interests 
of the Party which has already suffered so much from his 
persistent, ill-timed, and illogical denunciations of the 
foreign policy of the Government. In spite of Mr. 
Gladstone’s earnestness and single-heartedness of pur- 
pose, it might be somewhat inconvenient if he were 
reminded that at a banquet held in honour of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield and the Marquis of Salisbury, the father of 
the present member for Midlothian occupied a prominent 
position, and listened to a speech which attracted a great 
deal of notice at the time, and has since passed into 
our historical records. It so happened that it was 
the Duke of Buccleuch who presided at the 
banquet when the Prime Minister, in an imitative 
trope, characterised Mr. Gladstone as a “ sophistical 
rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance of his own 
verbosity, and gifted with the egotistical imagination that 
can at all times command an interminable and inconsis- 
tent series of arguments to malign an opponent and to 
glorify himself.” We do not affirm that the position 
occupied by the Tory.Duke of Buccleuch at the banquet 
in July last year has any connection with Mr. Gladstone’s 
determination to oust the Duke of Buccleuch’s Tory son 
from his seat as Member for Midlothian ; but we presume 


no one will deny that the perfervid Member for Green- 
wich is gifted with a good memory ; and there are ill- 
natured people who cannot be induced to put a charitable 
construction upon the acts of their opponents, and who 
are always ready to aver that the influence of sentiment 
in determining belief, and thus regulating conduct, is, as 
the philosophers put it, a very delicate question indeed. 


THe seizure of the little fortress of Arab-Tabia, near 
Silistria, is naturally the subject of much conversation in 
diplomatic circles. Roumania laifisfflis fortress ; 
Russia wishes to retain it for the new Principality of 
Bulgaria, insisting that by its position it is the key to 
Silistria. It is true that the Treaty of Berlin provides 
for the demolition of all the fortresses on the Lower 
Danube, Silistria and Arab-Tabia being of course in- 
cluded. But it was forgotten to insert in the Treaty a 
clause stating after how long a time this demolition was 
to become a fait accompli ; we have, therefore, to wait for 
Russia to execute this portion of the Treaty. Count 
Andrassy, supported by the English Government, has 
refused to associate himself with the Russian demand. 
This decision of the Cabinet of Vienna is based upon 
that of the International Commission for the delimitation 
of the frontier, which declared itself in favour of the 
Roumanian claims. But the Commission has suspended 
its labours, and has done so at the instigation of the 
German Commissioner. In fact, the Berlin Cabinet has 
already drawn up some proposals on this subject—pro- 
posals which have not the slightest chance of being 
accepted, for they call the Russian demands “acceptable 
and just.” It now appears that the Cabinets of London 
and Vienna have prepared an identical declaration, in 
which the right of Roumania is fully recognised. It is 
hoped that by this means Russia will be coerced into 
giving way on the disputed point. 





On the occasion of the late visit of the Crown Prince 
Archduke Rudolph of Austria to the Court of Dresden, 
there was a good deal of talk as to his marriage ; for it 
was asserted that at Vienna several propositions had been 
discussed, as Catholic princesses are not numerous. We . 
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are now informed that the Archduke has not yet decided 
whether to select the beautiful and graceful daughter of 
the Duke of Tuscany or the eldest daughter of Prince 
George of Saxony. This latter young lady, who is barely 
sixteen years of age, is already much sought after. It 
appears that the Spanish Royal Family, in spite of the 
deep grief felt by the King for his wife’s loss, is desirous 
that he should marry into the Saxon Family. Princess 
George of Saxony was an Infanta of Portugal. When 
the Crown Prince Rudolph was in Dresden, the children 
of Prince George did not take part in the Court festivities 
on the plea that they were still too young to go into 
society ; the truth being that the Saxon Royal Family did 
not wish to appear as though they were desirous: of 
entrapping the heir to the throne of Austria into a matri- 
monial engagement. | 


Aut eyes in Paris are presently fixed on M. Gambetta. 
It is quite obvious now that far from moving into a poli- 
tical siding and renouncing the sceptre of public affairs, 
he is the arbiter of the destinies of the Government; and 
it must be admitted that in giving M. Waddington his 
hearty support he is not disappointing his admirers. He 
has been heard to say that whatever may happen, the 
maintenance of the Waddington Cabinet is indispensable 
for the welfare of the country for at least a year. On his 
own admission, however, the weak point of the Cabinet 
is M. Waddington himself. Hence, no doubt, the osten- 
tatious support he thinks fit to give to the President of the 
Council, M. Gambetta hitherto had been silent on the 
question of the impeachment of the Ministers of the 16th 
of May. He now, however, is decidedly opposed to it, 
and there can be no doubt that in this he is quite in 
accord with the majority. There is, we hear, no truth 
whatever in the statement which has been going round 
the French Press that the new President of the Chamber 
means to eschew his habits of quiet simplicity and to 
emulate the fastidious splendours of his predecessor, the 
Duke de Morny. M. Gambetta, it should be remem- 
bered, is the Deputy of Belleville, and his chief strength 
lies not only in being the representative of the most 
radical electoral college in France, but in having the 
power to curb the instincts and moderate the fierce 
aspirations of the extreme Republicans who elected him. 
Were he to affect luxurious habits, he would certainly 
estrange most of his Belleville electors. 


NOTWITHSTANDING semi- official half-denials from 
Berlin, there is no doubt. that the French Government, 
like that of Denmark, has been kept entirely outside all 
negotiations on the subject of the abrogation of 
Article V. The German Chancellor neither consulted 
France, nor could he admit that the Austro-Hungarian 
Government should consult with her, since he has 
always declared that the Schleswig-Holstein Question 
concerns Germany and Austria only, and no other State 
whatever. M. Waddington can therefore not be re- 
proached with having consented to a measure of which 
he was not even informed until long after it was a /ai/ 
accompli. In fact, a certain constraint has arisen between 
Berlin and Paris on account of the remarks made on the 
subject by French diplomatists. It has been noticed 
that a number of French names which generally appear 
among the list of those invited to the Berlin Court balls 
have latterly been omitted. 

Tue Press and public opinion in France have been 
strangely silent on the subject of the abrogation of the 
Fifth Article of the Treaty of Prague. 
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although the material interests of France are not affec 
by this step, her moral position is certainly compromi 
by the abrogation of an international stipulation wh 
had been agreed upon by her influence. ea: 
has been unanimously considered to be a ideideddlllaa 
but one of which the magnitude would have been 
increased by its being publicly noticed. A few of the 
smaller reactionary papers have improved the occasion to 
point out, unfairly enough, how the influence of France — 
has diminished through Republican institutions. The 
Republican papers merely register the fact in reticent 
gloom, merely remarking that /a raison du plus fort est 
toujours la meilleure. There will be no question asked Gn 


the subject in the Chambers, as the universal feeling ig — se 


that the Government could do nothing, and that — 
was nothing to do. 


Four French embassies are now vacant—those' of 


and the Vatican, 


London, Vienna, St. Petersburg, 
General Chanzy is certain to go to St. Petersburg; 
Admiral Pothuau is designated as the successor of 


Marq. d’Harcourt at Albert Gate; and M. Teisserenc on 


de Bord is, we hear, to go to Vienna. As to the Vatican,. 
the Marquis de Gabriac has not resigned his post; but 
he will be replaced by a more liberal representative, 
supposing the Pope consents to such an arrangement. 


Protection is decidedly losing ground in French 
Government circles. The new President of the Com- 
mission on Customs Tariffs, M. Tizard, is an a 
champion of Free Trade. 


THE new appointments made by the French Govern- _ 
ment to the eight military commands are considered on thé © 
whole judicious. Political reasons have given way to mili- 
tary ones. The only General whose selection has caused 
some surprise is that of General Gallifet, the former — 


favourite of the Tuileries, who is well-known for the 


pitiless energy he displayed towards the Communists. 
But he is a distinguished officer who is much respected 
inthe army, and has deserved promotion for his services, 





A RECENT Circumstance proves the power of 
Catholic orthodoxy in France. During twenty-five years — 
divorce was permitted ; it was even acknowledged by 
Napoleon I.’s Civil Code. In 1832, by Louis Philippe’s 
monarchical Chamber of Deputies, it was very nearly 
being re-established. But since then,so strong hasbeen the 
Catholic revival (alluded: to in the LiIrzERARY EXAMINER 
of last week in a review of the life of Mgr. Dupanloup), 
that the Republican Chamber elected in 1878 contained 
less than one hundred members inclined to ‘vote in 
favour of divorce. M. Alfred Naquet brought in‘a Bill 
on the subject; the committee to which it was réferred, of 
which the majority is Republican, has thrown it out ‘on 
the ground that public opinionis decidedly not in favour 
of the measure. Pat 


THE revolutionary sheet, the Révolution Frangaise, ot 
which the publication has caused so much scandal in 
Paris, is said to have been started with the funds of a 
conspicuous member of the Bonaparte family, whose 
curious theory of compound democracy and Ceesarisn 
is sufficiently well known. 


Our information of last week with respect to the date 
of the agreement between Austria and Prussia on the 


| subject of the Fifth Article of the Treaty of Prague has 
Strangely, for | been fully confirmed. It was arranged on the ‘rith 
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October, 1878, but its publication was caused by the 
demonstrations at Copenhagen, and more especially by 
the protest which the Duke of Cumberland issued on the 
death of his father. ‘The semi-official newspapers in Ger- 
many now hint to his Royal Highness that if he behaves 
well in future, he may have a chance of obtaining some 
portion of the Guelph fund, through the kindness and 
condescension of Prince Bismarck, The latter has 
throughout shown himself, as usual, an extraordinarily 
powerful, even if brutal politician. He has quieted 
any scruples which his Imperial master may have had, 
and has once more secured the cordial alliance of 
Austria, which had been rather shaken by the Berlin 
Congress. His promise to co-operate with that Empire 
in her Eastern policy, will be fulfilled or not, according 
as it suits his views when called upon to carry it into 
effect ; but for this shadowy promise he has obtained 
a real concession, which gives him a powerful weapon 
to chastise the legal but inconvenient claims of the 
Duke of Cumberland, and to repress separatist ten- 
dencies in Hanover. 


SEVERAL influential persons who have left Russia in 
order to avoid the chance of quarantine on account of 
the plague, give accounts which are not calculated to 
assuage the alarm universally felt. They state that the 
official information given by the Russian Government on 
the subject is systematically falsified; that the cordon 
established in the Government of Astrachan is a mere 
farce, and that the only one at all effective is that at 
Staritzi. They further state that the plague crossed the 
cordon on the r2th January, and has since then been 
extending up both banks of the Volga. It is further 
asserted that the medical commission sent from Austria 
and Prussia to examine the state of the disease will have 
no chance of ascertaining the truth unless they supply 
themselves with very considerable sums of money in order 
to bribe the officials to give them correct information. 
Even the reports of the Vice-Consuls are alleged to be 
incorrect, simply because the Russians carefully keep 
them in the dark as to the real sanitary condition of the 
surrounding country. 


Tue Eastern Question has entered upon a fresh phase 
in Russia. The cry has been raised that the Black Sea 
should be made a Russian lake, and all the week the St. 
Petersburg journals have been urging a reconstruction of 
the Southern Fleet. The Go/os regards the question as 
being so momentous that the Afghan difficulty should be 
thrown aside for it. “Our presence in Asia is nothing 
compared with our position in Europe,” declares this 
journal ; and, with the Wovoe Vremya, concurs in thinking 
that “our whole impulse should be directed towards 
rendering Russia the mistress of the Euxine.” To 
accomplish this it is necessary to command the shores as 
well, and as “our movements in Bulgaria towards Tsar- 
grad encounter the violent opposition of Europe, we 
should change our base of operations, and press forward 
to the Bosphorus from the Caucasus.” It appears to 
matter little to the Russian Press that, according to the 
convention existing between this country and the Czar, 
the latter has pledged himself to advance his Caucasian 
frontier no further, and to respect in its entirety our 
protectorate over the Asiatic portion of the Sultan’s 
Empire. This, however, is only natural, as thus far Lord 
Salisbury has dealt with Asia Minor in a timid, in- 
decisive manner, which has given rise to the 
impression in Russia that our Protectorate is 
only a mere expression on paper; and perhaps 
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it is equally on this account that the Black Sea 
Question has appeared on the carpet. The suggestions 
of some of the Russian journals are sublime in their 
audacity. The Rooski Pravda, for instance, advises 
that, “As the ironclad fleet is of no earthly use in the 
Baltic, a stipulation should be made with the Sultan fer 
its removal next spring to Sebastopol.” Once in the 
warmer waters of the southern sea, with no ice to shut 
them up in port for seven months out of the twelve, it 
would be easy for the Russian fleet to expand to its 
former proportions, and again a Sinope or Tchesmi might 
be possible. Anyhow, the general concurrence of Russian 
opinion seems to be that the Baltic fleet should be 
neglected awhile, and much of its power and personnel 
transferred to the Black Sea. 


In a period when the expenses of municipalities are 
daily increasing and lccal rates have attained an almost 
unbearable height, it is refreshing to hear of a town 
in which the income largely exceeds the expenditure. 
Such a one is Klingenberg in Germany. Here there 
are no special municipal rates. There is no duty on 
provisions brought into the city (the most usual form 
of raising the necessary funds in Continental towns), 
and the citizens have to pay nothing beyond imperial 
taxation. Nay, more, they receive 70 marks, or £3 108., 
per annum and 6 cubic metres of firewood every 
winter for their citizenship. 


A PASSAGE in the German Emperor’s speech on the 
opening of the Reichstag has been much commented on 
in Berlin. His Majesty laid great stress on the fact that, 
owing to the strenuous efforts of the Czar’s officials, the 
plague had already much diminished ; and further, that 
the sanitary precautions taken on the Russian frontier 


are ofa most temporary nature and can be rescinded at - 


a moment’s notice should the pest abate. This passage, 
we are informed, has quite a history of its own. It 
appears that the Russian Government has felt very much 
hurt at the attitude of the German Press, which has 
endeavoured to impeach the veracity of the authorised 
Russian reports on the extension of the disease; and 
that the Czar’s Government views with great displeasure 
the mission of Austrian and German doctors to Russia, 
this mission being diplomatically considered asa vote of 
want of confidence. When some weeks back the 
Austrian Government proposed to the Court of Berlin 
that military steps should be taken to establish a cordon 
along the whole Russian frontier, the German Govern- 
ment politely declined this proposition, in order not to 
vex Russia more than was necessary. Quite lately 
Roumania, without informing Russia of the fact, esta- 
blished a military cordon all along the frontier. At the 
same time Prince Charles’s Government inquired of 
Count Andrassy whether Austria was willing to take part 
in these measures. ‘The Vienna Cabinet communicated 
this proposition to Prince Bismarck, making their answer 
dependent upon that statesman’s reply. We are informed 
that the latter was in the negative; but yet in Russia 
much ill-feeling is nourished against him, for it is main- 
tained that he wished to hinder the Russian export trade 
under the pretext of taking precautions against the plague. 
The Emperor William was very much affected by these 
accusations ; and in order to place German motives 
beyond suspicion for the future, he personally insisted on 
making a great point in his speech of the admirable efforts 
of the Russian officials to stamp out the epidemic. 


Mucu interest is felt at Berlin at the curious position 
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of the widow of the late Prince Henry of the Netherlands, 
daughter of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. It is 
asserted that Prince Henry made a will in favour of his 
young wife, the clauses of which had been confidentially 
communicated to Prince Frederick Charles and to the 
King of Holland. Up to the present date, in spite of 
every possible effort, not the slightest trace of the will has 
been discovered. It is hoped, however, that either the 
document itself or the notes upon which it was based 
may be found in two portfolios which are in the possession 
of the King of Holland. These portfolios are securely 
locked .and the keys are in the hands of the Princess 
Henry, so that they can only be opened in her 
presence, which ceremony is to take place in a few days. 
If unfortunately the will is not found, the Princess will 
only inherit a life income of 40,000 thalers and the use of 
a small chateau in the Duchy of Luxembourg. 





THE Parliamentary and Ministerial crisis in Austro- 
Hungary is becoming more acute from day to day. In 
Austria the Auersperg Cabinet still continues provision- 
ally in office, although it has resigned no less than three 
times, and the resignation was definitely accepted by the 
Emperor some time ago. Count Taaffe failed in his 
attempt to form a Ministry, as men of all parties whom 
he consulted unanimously demanded a reduction of the 
Army estimates and distinct pledges with regard to the 
policy of occupation. A reconstruction of the present 
Cabinet is spoken of. Should it fail, there will probably 
be a bureaucratic Ministry to carry on public business 
till the elections in summer. In Hungary the financial 
embarrassment has been aggravated by the cost of the 
occupation of Bosnia, and the Tisza Ministry is again 
tottering. In Pesth a dissolution of Parliament is thought 
probable. ‘The Ministerial majority is disorganised, and 
what the end of the crisis will be no one can foresee. 





THE conclusion of peace between Russia and Turkey, 
and the rectification of frontier which has been carried 
out peaceably between Turkey and Montenegro, are in 
Vienna considered satisfactory symptoms that the con- 
ditions of the Treaty of Berlin will be fully carried out. 
As the Russians have begun_to retire from the occupied 
territories, it is to be hoped that sufficient pressure will be 


exercised to put down the opposition of the Bulgarians in — 


Eastern Roumelia. It is true that Russia has taken 
pains to organise resistance in that province. The 
Bulgarians are drilled and well armed, but Russia is not 
just now in a position to help her frotégés. The attitude 
of the Powers, the unsatisfactory condition of home affairs, 
and the plague, all forbid active interference. Neither 
the constitution of Bulgaria nor the Greco-Turkish 
frontier question seems likely to foment disturbance. 
The Austrian Foreign Office is ostentatiously joyful over 
the signs of peace, as it has been insinuated in some 
quarters that the Government secretly desired to see 
Russia infringe the Berlin settlement for ends of 
her own. 





A NEW ROUTE for pilgrimages and plagues has been 
opened up by a band of twenty Turcomans, who arrived 
at Kieff a few days ago, on their way to Mecca. The 
distance from Khiva to Orenburg they did by caravan, 
thence by rail they proceeded to Kieff, whence, when 
last heard of, they were to travel to Odessa to take the 
steamer to the Red Sea, returning home the same way in 
the summer. ‘This is the first instance, we believe, of 
the nomads penetrating so far west towards civilisation ; 
and as the party comprises women as well as men, there 
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should be a good ity for some entery ; 
agent to bring the entire Turcoman troupe to this country, 
where they would prove a novelty to jaded sightseers, — 
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THERE are two kinds of postage-stamps in use in the 


Austrian Empire—one for Cisleithanian provinces, and oats 
the other for Hungary and its dependencies. In the 
newly-acquired provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina the ; 


benefits of this dualistic postage, we are informed, 
are about to be introduced. In Herzegovina the 
Cisleithanian stamps only are to be used; in Bosnia, as an 
appendage of the Crown of St. Stephen, Hungarian ones. 


Although the peasant in those parts will be thus some- — Ree | 


times sorely puzzled about his letters, there will be no 
bureaucratic difficulty in his way if he wants to risk his 
kreutzers in the State Lottery. That is a “ gemeinsame 
Angelegenheit,” and under the direct control of the Central 
authority, the Zotfo-Amt, in Vienna. 


ALL that issues from a great man’s mouth is faithfully 
recorded by the press, which, in spite of later inventions, 
is the greatest phonograph that the world has hitherto 
known. But much fore-knowledge, which would prove 
of inestimable value to men, remains unuttered, Mr, 
Trevelyan has dohe a service to the country with his new 
illuminating power, which was shown at Hawick to throw 
a vivid light on the future. Edison, doubtless, knew 
many years ago that he possessed the finest inventive 
faculties of modern times, and that he was then in a posi- 
tion to forecast the future fate of gas ; Darwin knew in 
his early days that he should attain so clear an insight 
into biological science that former notions would vanish 
as shadows, and that his new light would shine over the 
living kingdoms; Disraeli, while yet in his prime, had 
his luminous moments, and saw the secret of conserving 
the hard-won institutions of the country, and its Imperial 
greatness. Such men as these know all that must happen ; 
they can foresee events, but theyare reticent from a dread 
of being called boasters or prophets. Had not the fear 
of ridicule stood in the way of their vaticinations, how 
many fancies would have been averted !—the gas com- 
panies long ago would have been prepared for the triumph 
of the electric light; the old school of antediluvian 
biologists would have turned their thoughts into the light 
of evolution ; many a Liberal who had flattered himself 
with a prospect of office to the end of his days would 
have been a warm supporter of the Beaconsfield Admin- 
istration. But unfortunately those who see farthest into 
coming events are the men who exercise the greatest self- 
repression, and give no utterance concerning things to 
come. But this is an age in which whatever turns to the 
benefit of men will come foremost; even that diffidence 
which confers grace on its possessor must give way to the 
public good. Mr. Trevelyan, alive to the importance of 
this great truth, has set so conspicuous an example that 
he must sooner or later be followed by all gifted men. 
No man knows better than himself what his endowments 
are. Mr. Trevelyan, fully aware of his gift of foresight, 
has told us that “‘ he did not hesitate to stake his reputa- 
tion for political veracity on the prophecy that, putting 
Ireland aside, English and Scotch boroughs would, at the 
next General Election, return a Liberal majority of at 
least eighty votes.” The advantage we shall all gain from 
this generous revelation (and he stakes his reputation on 
the truth of it) are incalculable. We all know now that 
perhaps in less than twelve months a Liberal majority will 
be at the head of affairs, that the Treaty of Berlin will be 
set aside to make room for what is of more importance, 
our commercial prosperity. But if the country has thus 
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been enabled to make its arrangements in accordance 
with the great political change which is now pending, the 
Ministry is not the last to profit by this fore-knowledge, 
since it has been given time to make such changes in its 
foreign relations and general policy as will enable it to 
glide smoothly out of office instead of being surprised by 
the panic which a majority of eighty in the Liberal ranks 
would occasion. When Mr. Gladstone last appealed to 
the country, and, for the first time in our history, got at 
its secret opinion through the ballot, Mr. Trevelyan un- 
fortunately was no prophet, or he would have smoothed 
the way for his chief; he would have told him that the 
majority which had followed his lead through so many 
sessions would leave him in the lurch, and go over bodily 
to the astonished Conservative Party. 


A Music HAtt is not perhaps an institution of which 
anyone has reason to be proud, unless it be those excep- 
tionally luck y speculators who have made their fortune by 
becoming lessees thereof. There is, however, no reason 
in the nature of things why a London music-hall should 
not be as attractive and praiseworthy a place of entertain- 
ment as any of the cheap concert-rooms of Vienna, 
Dresden, or Berlin. The unfortunate part of the matter 
is that a London audience is neither refined enough in its 
tastes, nor simple enough in its idea of amusements, to be 
contented with the bill of fare set before a Continental 
assemblage. It is necessary for the enterprising owners of 
a music-hall either to engage really excellent singers, 
besides a host of acrobats, dancers, and performers of 
strange feats, or else to resort to some sensational means 
for filling the empty benches in their rooms. The smaller 
men cannot afford the first alternative, and are accord- 
ingly driven to embrace the second, and to throw open 
their platforms.to a class of performance which ought 
never to be admitted to any stage. The evils which 
result from this proceeding have been within the last few 
days brought to the notice of Mr. Cross, who admitted 
that up to the time he had-no suspicion of the extent 
to which abuses were carried in this matter. | The 
Middlesex magistrates, or, rather, that part of them which 
is most solicitous for the public morals, have spoken 
out pretty freely to the Home Secretary; and it is no 
longer necessary to affect any disguise as to the condition 
of Metropolitan music-halls. It is a certain, if not 
yet a well-known, fact that at some of these places 
songs are sung of which the tendency is simply and 
almost solely immoral. Whatever attraction they may 
possess is derived not from the music nor from any wit 
or humour in them, but from double entendres and 
innuendoes, in which vice, and even obscenity, is 
referred to under a thin veil. It is not too much to 
say that a large proportion of these so-called “ comic” 
songs are in reality immoral compositions, unfit for the 
ears of women or children, or indeed of anyone. The 
complaint made by the magistrates is that they have 
not sufficient powers of control over the keepers of 
these halls, and they ask for an Act which will give 
them supervision over the doings of these people, not 
only at the time of renewing their licenses in October, 
but throughout the whole of the year. Whether such 
an Act will ever be passed, or whether after a com- 
mission has laboriously examined the subject and some 
huge blue-books have been compiled, the matter will 
drop out of sight, it is impossible to foresee. But it 


is plainly most unjust that theatres should be kept 
under a rigorous censorship, unknown in other countries, 
while music-hall lessees are exempt; and it is not for 
the public advantage that the owners of those establish- 
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ments which are decently conducted should find: their 
audiences being drawn away to other houses, which attract 
notice by pandering to a morbid and vicious taste. 

A PROPOSAL has been made to the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Commissioners which will probably commend 
itself to them as thoroughly in accordance with the views 
they have themselves expressed. It will be remembered 


that, in their preliminary sketch of measures to be taken, 


a prominent place was accorded to the study of classical 
art and archeology. The means by which these branches 
of education and research were to be promoted took the 
form, in the eyes of the Commissioners, of a new museum, 
or at any rate of addition, in a suitable style, to the old 
one. The memorialists, who have the same object 
in view, suggest a different means of arriving at the 
desired result. Instead of studying the relics of Greek 
and Roman antiquity in the dry shape of a collection of 
curiosities stored in neat cases and labelled with tickets, 
they propose that picked men shall be despatched to 
those countries in which the relics are to be found, and 
where they may be seen surrounded with the natural 
scenery and many of the very same accessories which 
encompassed them when they formed a part of the real 
living world. The advantages of bringing English 
scholars and professors thus into contact with the ancient 
world are too obvious to require mention. They would 
probably soon become manifest in the effect produced 
upon our literature, and at no distant date in the whole 
condition of-classical education in the country. At the 
present moment it is impossible to deny that we are 
behindhand in this matter, and have allowed ourselves to 
be outstripped, not only by Germans, but even in some 
respects by Frenchmen. For both these nations have, 
for more or less long periods, had representative colleges 
or schools of their own both at Athens and Rome, from 
which centres it is easy to make exploring tours into the 
countries most rich in archeological trophies. It seems: 
eminently reasonable to suppose that the great progress’ 
made by French and German scholars of late, has been 
much aided by the efforts of these Colleges and their 
members ; and that if we had any similar institutions of 
our own, we should compete on more equal terms with 
the antiquarians of Paris and Leipsic. The Oxford and 
Cambridge dons do not, however, suggest the establish- 
ment of anything so grand as this. Their proposal is 
more modest and perhaps more practicable. It asks 
that the Commissioners will provide funds for sending 
scholars to teach in Greece, Italy, and Asia Minor. It 
is impossible not to feel that the present moment, 
when our relations with the latter country are being 
drawn so much closer, is favourable to the scheme, while 
at the same time the researches made at Mycenz and at 
Troy have also attracted special attention throughout the 
world. It is very possible, no doubt, that a proportion: 
of the scholars elected on such a system would use these 
facilities for travel for their own amusement rather thar 
for the advancement of knowledge. But even if a small 
proportion carried out the objects of their mission and 
returned with an undying thirst for the studies suggested 
to them, the desired end would have been attained. That 

a familiarity with such scenes has had, and would have, 

the utmost value in inspiring a zeal for classical studies 

may be proved without any difficulty. From the example 

of Alexander the Great at the camp of Achilles, to that of 

Byron in the Aegean Sea, there is no lack of instances in 

point ; and it will not be forgotten by the Commissioners 

that the grand idea of the “ Decline and Fall ” was derived, 

according to the confession of its author, purely and 

simply by the aspect of the Eternal City. 
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‘Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swi¥t 
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LORD CHELMSFORD’S BLUNDER. 


ITH the meagre details contained in Lord 
Chelmsford’s despatch for our guidance, it is 
impossible to form an accurate judgment on the imme- 
diate cause of the untoward and melancholy event which 
has characterised the opening of the Zulu. War. Enough, 
however, has come to hand which, added to other matters 
within our knowledge, will enable us to form some opinion 
on the circumstances. that have led up to the disaster. It 
is easy to be wise after the event, and it is painful to be 
hard on men who have nobly paid by their lives for errors 
of judgment; but the common weal must not be sacri- 
ficed to tenderness for individuals however exalted or 
worthy. And it is to be remembered that the blame in 
this and similar catastrophes must be fairly apportioned, 
and that a not inconsiderable portion of that blame 
attaches itself to the nation at large, which through its 
governors connives at its own disgrace by making Imperial 
questions Party ones and acquiescing in penny wisdom 
and pound foolishness, The desire to meet Parliaments 
with attenuated army estimates and to take the wind, so 
to speak, out of the Opposition sails, has without doubt 
materially influenced the dealings of the Government in 
the South African Question. In nautical phrase, how- 
ever, they have only succeeded in depriving their oppo- 
nents of their wind to find themselves taken suddenly 
aback by a gale in another direction. In this matter the 
tactics of Conservatives and Radicals must be condemned 
alike, since they cannot rise to the level of sinking Party 
and greed of power to the nobler call of England’s honour 
and interest. It has ever been so, and we suppose will 
continue to be so as long as.“ ideas” usurp the place of 
practical statesmanship, and until some more terrible 
catastrophe nearer home sends the people into a fit of 
nervous and unreasoning reaction. It is not the first 
time by a good many that England has initiated her wars, 
big and little, by some astounding discomfiture ; and 
although failure at first only serves to stiffen the English 
backbone, the process is only arrived at after a wasteful 
and lamentable expenditure of lives and money, which 
makes foreigners doubt the boasted reputation of the 
nation as a fighting and commercial Power. 

In military matters we are too apt to run into the oppo- 
site extremes of sublime confidence or ridiculous panic. 
We cut down our military and naval estimates to a figure 
totally inconsistent with real military efficiency, or to the 
thousand and one exigencies of the Empire, which has to 
be guarded in every quarter of the globe; and we hug 
ourselves with delusions about the goodwill of other 
Powers, the amiability of savage races, the protection 
afforded by the “silver streak,” chauvinistic jargon about 
British pluck and the abiding beauty of retrenchment 
(always in the wrong direction), and similar fustian. ‘The 
practical course of educating ourselves to see things 
as they actually are outside of our big parish, and ostracising 
visionary politicians, we never attempt. The most pug- 
nacious race under the sun, we are the least warlike—as 
war is now understood and organised. To the Crimean 
blunders we need not revert, as they arose after a long 
period of peace and comfortable coddling at home. 
A military Power with revived Napoleonic traditions 
arose on the other side of “the silver streak.” Some 
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Owning: Colonels,” rhaeonicatie’ by the gaudy: 
of a tinsel Empire, threw us into an invasion. alae 
graceful to the manhood of the nation. Out of e 
certainly, came good, for the panic produced our’ 
worthy and patriotic Volunteer Army, but the effect w £ 
marred by a slavish adulation and imitation of ae 2 
supposed superiority of French militancy. The 
Oriental uniform of the Zouaves captivated our 
and the so-called “loose order” of French tactics was 
declared to be superior to the rigid lines of British for- 
mation which had saved many a. hard-fought field, — 
Individual intelligence was henceforth to make up: for — 
lack of drill and discipline. In course of time another 
military Power rose on the ruins of the Napoleonic one, — 
and its rapid successes threw us into another fit of self. — 
abasement at our own shortcomings, real or imaginary, 
and we fell down incontinently to worship this new brazen 
idol with the feet of clay. Dreyse’s needle-guns with — 
all the improvements, the Prussian company formation, — 
the system of short service under the colours, Von Roon’s — 
organisation, and Von MoltKe’s strategy, displaced the 
Chassepots, Zouave tactics, French centralisation, 
Napoleonic glamour, and belief in French Marshals, © 
Things that were not German must necessarily be 
bad. There is nothing like success. We imme- 
diately began, in our usual half-measures fashion, to 
model ourselves on the Prussian system. Weintroduced 
short service, which gives us boys for soldiers, a reserve __ 
which is not available for fighting Afghans or Kafirs, a 
scheme of “ mobilisation” which is a wondrous piece of — 
cumbrous and immobile mechanism, tactics unsuited to 
our idiosyncracy and attenuated battalions, a sweet — 
imitation of the Pickelhaube and Von Moltke’s method 
of invading one’s neighbour. We lost sight of the fact 
that the excellence of the Prussian system lay in its un-_ 

compromising thoroughness, and that, as our institutions — 
and instincts would never allow us to adopt it in its 
entirety, any emasculated imitation of it must prove 
abortive. oe 





In our opinion, some of the causes of the recent 
defeat near Rorke’s Drift are distinctly traceable to some __ 
of this Prussianising mania. The 24th Foot, like most ~ 
of our infantry regiments, was composed of immature 
lads, physically unfit to cope with the agile and muscular 
warriors of Ketchwayo, Although the missionaries have 
written a great deal of rubbish about the mixture of 
Hercules and Antinous in the Kafir physique, there is no 
doubt that the Zingian tribes generally are men of average 
stature and build, and from their training and wild 
untrammelled existence, more than a match in a hand-to- 
hand tussle for the undeveloped and town-bred youths 
who form the bulk of our recruits at the present day. 
When these short service boys survive their time under 
the colours and become men, they pass into the reserve, 
and are practically lost to the army. 

With seven not over strong battalions of such troops, 
backed by lukewarm colonials and doubtful native levies, 
about thirteen thousand men all told, it was im our 
opinion a grave mistake on the part of Lord Chelmsford 
to attempt the invasion of Zululand according to Von 
Moltke’s favourite strategy. However heterodox it may 
sound, we were never carried away by undue admiration 
of that “recreant Dane’s” generalship, and never 
bracketed him with the greatest commanders in ancient 
or modern times. His invasions of Bohemia and France 
with three converging armies may have been justified by 
a previous knowledge of Austrian or French military in- 
capacity; but it is quite evident that had he been opposed 
at eithertime by ageneral like the first Napoleon, whowould 
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have kept his own army well in hand and fallen on the 
Prussian columns in detail, ‘‘ Pious William ” would never 
have been German Emperor to this day. 

Lord Chelmsford’s strategy was too ambitious for his 
deficient resources, and he evidently did not expect to 
meet in Ketchwayo a sort of savage Napoleon. To 
divide his thirteen thousand men into four columns, as 
originally intended, or even into three, as appears to have 
been subsequently done, for the invasion of a difficult 
country defended by 40,000 warriors with an organisation 
and reputation superior to that of any other savage tribe 
with whom we have hitherto come in contact, was, in our 
opinion, the first cardinal blunder. The best map of 
Zululand, wrought up to the latest information, is one 
just published by Mr. Wyld, of Charing Cross. A 
reference to it will show the formation of Ketchwayo’s 
country, bounded on the north by the Pongola river, on 
the west by the Transvaal, on the south by the Tugela 
river, and on the east by the Indian Ocean. Almost in 
the centre of this irregular parallelogram is situated 
Ulundi, or Undini, the Royal Kraal or capital of Ketch- 
wayo, and the objective point of the converging British 
columns of invasion. As originally intended, the first 
column under Colonel Pearson was to advance from a 
post on the Lower Tugela, some forty miles from its 
mouth ; the second, mostly of native levies under the 
late Colonel Durnford, from Fort Buckingham; the third, 
under Colonel Glyn, from Rorke’s Drift, at the south- 
east angle of the frontier ; and the fourth, under Colonel 
Wood, from Utrecht in the Transvaal. This plan was 
apparently so far modified that Colonel Durnford’s levies 
joined Colonel Glyn’s ‘column, with which was Lord 
Chelmsford himself. None of these divisions mustered 
probably more than 5000 men, and the distance between 
the forces of Colonel Glyn and Colonel Wood would be 
at the frontier line nearly forty miles. It must be 
admitted at the outset that Ketchwayo has out-generalled 
and out-manceuvred the British leader. Shrouding his 
movements in secrecy under cover of his bush country, 
and deceiving the English commanders by allowing easy 
victories over isolated detachments at various points, he 
shows the instinct—wherever or however he acquired it— 
of a true general, by falling with the greatest number of 
men on his enemy at a given time and place. His strategy 
appears to have been admirably seconded by the English 
commanders themselves. Lord Chelmsford, by his own 
showing, left his camp and stores protected by the weaker 
portion of his force while he conducted a reconnaissance 
with the bulk of it. Unaware of the proximity of) the 
Zulu army, no attempt’ to throw up an entrenchment 
seems to have been made, or, as far as we are aware, of 
even forming a rude fortification of the waggons of the 
force, according to the custom of the country. The 
officer left in command of the camp seems to 
have been the respected but unfortunate Colonel 
Durnford, and the fact of his ‘having been decoyed 
away from such protection as even his waggons would 
have afforded, requires further explanation before we 
can deal harshly with his memory. ‘That all «this 
ignorance of the enemy’s movements and the lament- 
able consequences it has entailed might have been 
avoided ' had Lord Chelmsford possessed an adequate 
force of cavalry, is very possible, and it remains for 
the Government at home to justify their refusal of the 
two mounted regiments which he is said to have asked 
for. But, as we ‘said before, we conceive the whole 
plan of campaign to have been vicious in its inception. 
The true lines of advance on the Zulu capital were 
from «St. ducia Bay..on) the eastiand from Utrecht on 
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the west. The command of the sea would have ren- 
dered the first line easy, and with corps of six thousand 
men, each advancing from an opposite direction, and a 
sufficient force to watch the frontier and the forts along 
the Tugela River, the odds which Ketchwayo could have 
brought against either would have been considerably 
lessened, As it is, however, we shall not be surprised 
to hear that Ketchwayo’s rude instincts for war, if not his 
cultivated appreciation of the advantage of working on 
interior lines, have prompted him to hurl his 15,000 war- 
riors at Colonel Wood’s advancing column before that 
officer has received intelligence of his chief’s disaster. 
We have very little fear, knowing Colonel Wood’s tried 
sagacity and experience, that he will be caught napping, 
and we do not in any case despair of the Republic simply 
because a weak battalion of gallant but ill-directed lads 
have died on the field of honour. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS. 


HE first night of the Session of 1879 was calculated 

to remind the irreverent of the famous abstract of 

the marriage service. 
or at. least with the conciliatory accents of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and it. ended with something worse than 
“amazement ”—with the hatred and contempt, namely, 
which Major O’Gorman was good enough to express- 
towards the English Government and the English people. 
The interval was filled up partly with the announce- 
ment of a programme, and partly with criticisms on 
that programme. which were, perhaps, even more desul- 
tory and unpractical than the average of first-night 
criticisms. If superstition had not gone out of fashion, 
and if we were justified in inferring the conduct of a 
Session from the conduct of the first night, there would 
certainly be but a gloomy outlook. A list of not par- 
ticularly interesting measures respecting which nobody 
cares greatly whether they pass or not; many hours of 
desultory talk and cavilling censure ; and an Irish row 
to wind up with, made up the Parliamentary proceed- 
ings of the 13th February. Let us hope that several 


lists of uninteresting measures half-carried, several weeks _ 


or months of desultory talk, and several Irish rows 
may not constitute the total achievement of the Session. 
But we must confess that we shall feel no surprise if 
they do, Politics just now are not in the most healthy 
state in England. A Government unwilling to risk 
-disaster at the end of a-long list of successes, a majo- 
rity: torpid with the peculiar torpidity of the fifth Ses- 
sion, and an Opposition committed to nothing except 
hatred and contempt of the Government are not pro- 
mising elements. 

Meanwhile it will probably be admitted that the pro- 
gramme, though certainly not of startling magnificence, 
is in a way respectable and considerable enough. Most 
of the measures might be made (if they are not so 
already) useful additions to the statute-book, were it not 
for the profound disbelief which appears to be generally 
entertained of their ever getting between its covers. 
With an Opposition who are evidently not even yet tired 
of discussing}Cyprus and Shere Ali, and who have the 
dear delight of a {Zulu squabble yet to deal with in. the 
same way; with an Irish Party anxious “ still to be 
doing,’> and either really annoyed at the non-appearance 
of a University Bill, or desirous of appearing to be so ; 
with general discomfort, not to say distress, about the 
country, there is not much chance of legislative activity. 
Thursday night shows that the House is indeed still 
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able to sit up late, and this part of its duty or pleasure 
it will no doubt continue to do; but whether it will do 
anything else, or at least much else, is somewhat doubt- 
ful. A new Mutiny Bill, which certainly will not come 
out of the mare’s-nest discovered a few days ago by too 
zealous guardians of British liberties, may possibly get 
itself passed ; but this is a mere matter of departmental 
administration. The laughs of scorn or despair which 
greeted the announcement of the Bankruptcy Bill and 
the Valuation Bill express accurately enough the opinion 
of the House itself as to the fate of these measures. 
Bills as to Summary Jurisdiction, as to the Criminal 
Code, as to the Railway Commission, the Poor Law of 
Scotland, and the practice of Lending Money to Public 
Works are no doubt measures of considerable public 
importance, but cannot be said to be measures of consider- 
able public interest. Among the remaining projects 
there are indeed some which may afford opportunity for 
hard fighting, and which touch at least on questions of 
the first rank. Such are the County Boards Bill, the 
Workmen and Employers Bill, the Corrupt Practices 
Bill, and the Bill dealing with the Constitution and 
Duties of the Grand Jury in Ireland. These measures 
constitute the pitces de résistance of the programme, and 
(we fear that the joke is as well-founded as it is repre- 
hensible) it is clear that they are likely to meet with a 
great deal of resistance themselves in their passage 
through the Houses. 

As often happens, however, the chief interest centred 
not on what was there, but on what was not. It was 
inevitable, after the voluminous discussion and the confi- 
dent predictions of the Government’s intentions as to a 
Catholic University, that the lack of any measure dealing 
with Irish University education should bring down a good 
deal of comment. Nor can it be considered to have 
been wise of the Ministry to allow the discussion to go 
as far as it actually did. It is all very well to disavow 
with a proper pride the idea of “inspiration,” but with 
all respect to Mr. Lowther, we know what to think of the 
disavowal. That negotiations were set on foot for the 
‘settlement of the question, and that they have somehow 
fallen through, is undeniable. How and why they have 
fallen through is, of course, not as yet clearly known. 
One party insists that the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
have asked too much, the other, that the Irish Conserva- 
tives have insisted on giving too little. From Mr. 
Lowther’s mysterious allusions to breaking up a 
majority, it seems probable that at any rate, in 
the last resort, the latter is the true explana- 
tion. All we can say is that it is a pity in more 
ways than one. It is a pity that the question should not 
be settled, and it is a pity that the Government should 
have undertaken, as they manifestly did undertake, a 
task which was beyond their power. Lord Beaconsfield, 
however, has doubtless the memory and the fear of 1873 
before his eyes. The terrible “stone wall” of Mr. 
Tenniel’s best cartoons is not to have the chance of 
upsetting another Prime Minister. 

There was nothing specially noticeable in the dropping 
fire of debate which followed the Ministerial statements, 
and in which, with their usual good sense, the Lords 
expended much less ammunition than the Commons. 
It was noticeable that Lord Carnarvon’s new-born horror 
of Imperialism does not apparently extend to the South 
of Africa. His conscience is not troubled about that 
war, and, as Lord Carnarvon’s conscience has been 
educated to a quite marvellous pitch of sensibility, the 
English nation of course ought to be content. In the 
Lower House we are promised a field-night, or some- 
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thing like a field-night, on the terrible question of co. — 
operation, which has successively overflowed daily, 
weekly, and monthly periodicals, and now threatens 
St. Stephen’s. But nothing else except the Major’s 
outbreak relieved the monotony of seven hours’. 
desultory jangling. Those who bewail the decadence 
of the House of Commons are not likely to be > 
cheered by the “ prerogative” night of the Session 
of 1879. But there is at least one thing to be 
said for Septennial Parliaments: we do at least get 
some work done in their earlier years. Judging from ~ 
present experience, a Triennial Bill would probably 
result in the House of Commons never doing any work 
at all. What with the extraordinary doctrine that a 
Parliament ought to do nothing in its later years, and the 
much less extraordinary willingness of individual members 
to acquiesce in this prescription of idleness, it may be 
calculated that not more than half the life of any of our 
legislative assemblies is spent in useful work. Perhaps 
the present Session will disappoint these gloomy fore- 
bodings. Sir Stafford Northcote appears to have some 
measures im fetfo to surprise the House with if it proves 
itself good and industrious. We sincerely hope that 
its conduct will enable the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to produce the donne bouche at which he hinted. 


CASTELAR’S MANIFESTO AND THE FUTURE 
OF SPAIN. 


NOTEWORTHY attempt is being made in Spain 
to revive the organisation of that Democratic 
Party which but a few years ago held sway by means of 
a Republican Constitution, and which only fell from 
power through its own feuds, when a military usurper, 
as usual, quickly stepped in. The attempt in question is 
made on perfectly legal ground. It does not aim at, but 
explicitly discountenances, any violent act. Its sole 
object is to combine the Democratic forces for an 
electoral campaign, in order to secure the representation 
of the Party at all future elections, both for Parliament 
and for the municipal and provincial bodies.. A Mani- 
festo, issued with this view, has been drawn up by the 
natural leader of Spanish Democracy, Emilio Castelar, 
whose personal presence in this country—we may state 
in passing—is to be shortly expected, for the purpose of 
delivering some lectures at the Taylorian Institute 
of Oxford, when those who are eager to listen to the 
accents of Southern eloquence will have the opportunity 
of hearing the first orator of Spain. 

A hundred members of the Republican Party, who sat 
as deputies in the Cortes in 1873, previous to the State- 
stroke of General Pavia, have signed the Manifesto; and 
in this lies its importance. When a good cause is over- 
thrown, mutual recriminations among the defeated are 
invariably the sad result. Disappointment is a bad 
counsellor, but a very fierce and restless one. Hence, 
as a rule, we find that a vanquished popular movement 
brings in its train such bitter outbreaks of hateful accusa- 
tion, even against the most deserving leaders, that the 
final task of the common enemy is considerably facilitated 
thereby. Castelar, than whom it would be difficult to 
point out a less self-seeking patriot, has not escaped from 
this fate after the shipwreck of the Republican cause in 
Spain. For a while, at least, he was the butt of the 
attacks of those very men whose impracticable ultra- 
Federalism, or visionary indulgence in Utopian social 
theories, had wrought such disunion in the ranks of 
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Democracy, that an unscrupulous military conspirator 
could easily get the upper hand. 

In due course of time, however, a better feeling and 
understanding usually grows up, after a period of 
disturbed judgment, within a party disorganised by defeat; 
and this more promising phenomenon we now see 
before us in the case of Spanish Democracy. The advice 
given by Castelar and the Hundred that stand by him, is 
certainly the best that could have been offered under the 
circumstances. Ever since the successive monarchical 
plots which brought Pavia, Serrano, and lastly Alfonso to 
the foreground, unmistakable signs have occasionally 
shown themselves of the continued existence of a strong 
Republican sentiment in many parts of Spain; . but 
isolated endeavours to effect an insurrectionary rising in 
this or that locality were of no avail. Now and then we 
hear—as was the case but a few days since—of the 
seizure of hidden stores of arms and flags by the 
authorities ; of the detection of some guerilla band in 
the mountains ; or even of mysterious conflicts between 
the King’s officers—those of the cavalry being said to 
have picked a quarrel with those of the artillery, In 
almost all Continental countries the artillery, owing to its 
superior instruction, is looked upon as being more or less 
imbued with Liberal ideas, the cavalry leaning rather to 
the Conservative side. So it has mostly been in Spain 
too; and judging from analogies, we should not wonder if 
it were still so there, in spite of the denial given by Govern- 
ment to the alleged occurrence. 

At all events, the Democratic leaders prove their 
wisdom by trying to form once more a legal centre of 
aspirations towards liberty both in the National Parlia- 
ment and in those Municipal Councils and Provincial 
-Deputations which in Spain embody so large a degree of 
local self-government. The great thing to be done is, to 
remove by such orderly, peaceful agitation, from the 
minds of the middle-class, the terrifying remembrance of 
that “‘Communistic Spectre ” which had made its appear- 
ance, though but sporadically, in a few southern towns, 
shortly before Pavia’s violent dispersion of the Cortes. 

_ For justice sake, it must be owned that Spanish 
Communalism, as such, has, on principle, nothing to do 

‘with the tendencies of the International. It is simply an 
exaggerated form of the federative principle. We may 
also readily grant that this Federalism and Communalism 
-has a natural root in the geographical formation of Spain 
—or “ the Spains,” as the natives often say—as well as in 
the ancient history of the country which has grown up 
from various States, whose vestiges are still left in many 
provincial customs. At the same time, all sensible 
Liberals and Republicans are at present agreed that the 
material and intellectual progress of Spain would only be 
impeded if medizval institutions which had their good 
reason of existence when there was a want of easy means 
of communication, were now, in these days of steam and 
electricity, not only restored, but even rendered more 
narrow and more extreme. 

It is because Castelar has set his face against extreme 
Federalism and Communalism that he made bitter 
enemies among the impracticable Intransigentes. Any- 
one acquainted with the condition .of Spain knows, how- 
ever, that she bristles with more than enough of charac- 
teristic individuality in her various component parts, and 
that she has, therefore, all the greater need of political 
unity. Fortunately, this national feeling, as opposed to 
sectional provincialism, is rapidly on the increase in 
Spain ; and the stronger it grows, the greater will become 
the influence of her typical Democratic statesman. 

The re-establishment of a compact organisation among 
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the Party at whose head Castelar once stood as chief of 
the Executive, is all the more to be desired because the 
Bourbon dynasty has now as little real hold upon the 
Spanish nation as its other Royal branch had in France 
after the Restoration. . Alfonso has simply come in by a 
nocturnal military plot, which was concocted with the 
lavish use of money. He continues to rule mainly 
because men do not know what would arrive if he were 
to fall. . The early death of his wife has, however, set 
people thinking anew about the slender basis of the 
present dynastic arrangement. Were Alfonso himself to 
die, Spain would immediately be placed again before the 
whole problem of the form of her Government. In such 
a condition of affairs—not to speak of the example of 
neighbouring France—it is an act of simple prudence to 
think of the future ; and for that reason alone the step 
taken by Castelar and his friends would merit the fullest 
approbation. 


“THE RELIGION OF INEQUALITY.” 


R. GLADSTONE, whose capacity to form a 
sound judgment on such a subject will not be: 
disputed, ridicules the idea that the cry for equality so 
lustily raised at present by the proletariat of the Con- 
tinent has ever been shared by the working classes of 
this country, or had the slightest influence upon English 
politics, On the contrary, he remarks with some degree 
of satisfaction, “‘ We have the religion of inequality.” In. 
one sense the opinion of that distinguished statesman is 
doubtless correct. _Communistic doctrines have never 
been formulated into a distinct political creed among the 
working men of England; neither have they. consti- 
tuted, as yet, a practical issue at Parliamentary elections, 
as they have done in Germany and France. Despite 
collisions betweén capital. and labour, which .. seem 
to have become chronic among us, the wage- earning 
classes of Great Britain experience no such provocation 
to discontent, as is not unnaturally felt by their confréres in 
States where all able-bodied representatives of industry, 
up to a certain age, are liable to be withdrawn for length- 
ened periods from productive pursuits, and taxed beyond! 
reasonable endurance, that vast standing armies may be 
efficiently recruited and maintained. Nevertheless, 
indications are not wanting in many directions in this 
country, that the existing relations between those who 
have large property and those who have little or none are 
sufficiently disturbed to suggest the inquiry as to where 
and how this friction between class and class is to end. 
Hitherto the battle of conflicting interests has been 
restricted to the domain of social economics. But even 
within that area it is carried on with increasing temper 
and on an extending scale. Not only in strikes and lock- 
outs are the smoke and din of the fight perceptible, but 
in the heated discussions. of trades’ societies, in the lec- 
tures of demagogues, in the secret correspondence between 
the societies referred to and the official agents of the “ In- 
ternational,” and in the various journals specially devoted 
to the defence of “the rights of labour,” as against the 
old-fashioned principles of supply and demand by which 
vigorous competition in all branches has been stimulated 
and wealth has been accumulated in many hands, The 
fermenting elements of this strange movement of our 
times has spread from the factory, the mine, and the 
forge, to the wholesale warehouse and the retail shop. 
Small tradesmen in every department of business join in a 
chorus of complaint that the bread is being taken out of 
their mouths by competition, and that great capitalists— 
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sometimes in the form of co-operative companies and 
sometimes of gigantic private concerns — are by 
superior buying power enabled to undersell them 
and drive them out of the field. Tenant-farmers 
of limited means are bewailing a similar fate suffered at 
the hands of powerful landowning rivals, and it is to 
be feared that before manufacturing, trading, and agri- 
cultural enterprises are re-adjusted to a new departure, 
their passage through the severe trial incident to an epoch 
of transition and temporary disorganisation is inevitable. 
Whether the crisis will ever be so acute as to call, in some 
manner, for the interference of the Legislature ; whether 
clouds now lowering will eventually burst forth in a 
political tempest, we dare not venture to predict. In 
Germany, where the question of the rectification of the 
frontier line between the rights of property and the rights 
of labour has forced itself into the sphere of practical 
politics, Prince Bismarck appears to think that the only 
appropriate answer to the persistent protests of half-em- 
ployed and unemployed artisans and impoverished traders 
is a more stringent tariff and the policeman’s fist. The 
result of that experiment, however, we can but await with 
respectful curiosity. 

Our chief object at present is to call attention to 
another and yet more remarkable phase which this irre- 
pressible conflict between the defenders of inequality and 
the claimants of equality has recently assumed. Not a 
few of those who have everything to lose in case the un- 
tutored multitude should fight out the quarrel to the 
bitter end, and put the moneyed classes hors de combat, 
console themselves that the troublesome ideas which have 
taken hold of the working-classes are simply a transient 
excitement stirred up by a set of crude visionaries, which 
-will run its course and disappear with, the interval of 

.commercial depression which is expected soon to termi- 
nate. But the novel feature in the situation is that men 
living on the heights of pure culture—men not previously 
credited with the disposition to breathe the faintest 
Moubt as to the propriety of “the religion of inequality” 
under which we live—have ventured boldly to proclaim 
extreme democratic tendencies from the housetop, even 
to the extent of intimating that a landed aristocracy has 
become effete and injurious to society at large, and ought 
to be abolished. Mr. Matthew Arnold—himself the 
acknowledged foe of “ Philistinism ” and the high-priest 
of culture—in an article in this month’s Fortnightly, writes 
that one of three things which for twenty years he has felt 
convinced were indispensable to the progress of our civili- 
sation was “a reduction of those immense inequalities 
of condition and property among us, of which our land 
system is the base.” It is not the alleged injustice done 
to younger sons, or any violation of supposed natural 
tights it may involve, which constitutes the ground of his 
objection against the system. “I think that now,” he 
Says, “ however it may have worked formerly, the system 
tends to materialise our upper class, vulgarise our middle 
class, brutalise our lower class... . Once our present 
system of landed inheritance had its real reason, it 
worked well. It seems to me—it has long seemed to me 
that the circumstances being now quite changed, our 
system of immense inequalities of condition and property 
‘works not well, but badly, has the natural reason of 
things not for, but against it. It seems to me that the 
natural function is gone for which an aristocratic class 
with great landed estates was required ; and that when 
the function is gone, and the great estates with an infi- 
nitely multiplied power of ministering to mere pleasure 
and indulgence remain, the class owning them inevitably 
Comes to be materialised, and the more so the more the 
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development of industry and ingenuity augmenten 
means of luxury.” This is a sweeping charge against . 
class which, quite apart from its territorial i 
includes not a few of the noblest types of talent, culture, 
and philanthropy to be found in the world. So unqualified 
an allegation is equally unworthy of good taste and sober 
judgment, and of course is cited here only as indicating 
the unexpected quarters in which embryonic Socialism jis 
becoming articulate. y 
Mr. Ruskin, another eminent apostle of zestheticism, is _ 
responsible for the following sneer at the propertied class 
in a recent number of his /ors Clavigera :—“ During-the 
last eight hundred years the upper classes of Europe - 
have been one large picnic party, and in sitting down by 
companies upon the green grass, in parks, gardens,, and 
the like, have considered themselves commanded into 
that position by Divine authority, and fed with bread 
from heaven ; of which they duly considered it properto 
bestow the fragments in support, and the tithes in 
tuition, of the poor. One thing this great picnic party 
were bound to teach, whether it amused them or not, 
how, day by day, the daily bread they expected the 
village children to pray to God for, might be earnedin 
accordance with the laws of God. One thing only they 
have taught, and at considerable cost. They have spent: 
four hundred millions here in England within the last __ 
twenty years, and with this initial outlay of capital they 
have taught the peasants to pull each other’s hair!” We 
expect to find hard language against property in Turgot, 
who saw something of the crushing poverty of the lower 
orders under the despotic régime of his day, and arenot __ 
surprised in later times to meet with the same tone of 
expression in M. Louis Blanc and M. Considérant, but 
marvellous events surely cast their shadows when, ina __ 
country like England, which has been happily iguorant 
of anything approaching a political revolution since the, 
ill-starred dynasty of the Stuarts, we find the flame of 
industrial discontent fanned by men who rank, not as 
modern Cleons, but among our highest representatives 
in their respective positions of art and poetry. It is 
somewhat ominous, too, that Miss Helen Taylor should 
have chosen the present, when we are threatened with — 
economic chaos, to give to the world some striking posthu* 
mous “ Chapters on Socialism” by Mr. John Stuart Mill. 
These are written with a force and clearness unsurpassed 
by the author in any of his previous compositions, and — 
though the portion of the work which has already 
appeared professes only to be an analysis of other men’s 
views, it is not difficult to read between the lines the 
leanings of the author's mind. Thus with Pessimism 
rampant in Germany, and Fourierism in France—both 
these portentous Utopias, at the same time, obtaining 
wide acceptance in England not only among the 
working classes, but also, as has already been observed, 
in a higher intellectual s¢va¢um, the outlook is far from 
cheerful. Such as it is, however, it is the duty of every 
thoughtful and law-abiding citizen to face it with 
intelligence and fortitude. 












































THE ZULU’S FRIEND. 


“The papers were sufficient to show that there had been 
no just cause established for the war.”—SiR CHARLES 


CITIZEN DILKE (/oguitur). 
GENTLEMEN! the papers reading, 
I must say it seems to me 

Scandalous that Zulus bleeding, 
Should be warr’d with over-sea. 
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This will cost a pretty figure, 
And the taxes we shall rue, 
Why then whip the noble nigger? 
We should love the dear Zulu. 


Though John Bull, a scornful railer, 
May proclaim me traitor now, 

Chamberlain and Peter Taylor 
Twine the laurels for my brow. 


While the Commons shout defiance, 
I’ve a philosophic plan, 

We should always seek alliance 
With the negro where we ‘can. 


Though the Twenty-fourth have perish’d, 
Dying in a gallant ring, 

Cetewayo should be cherish’d 
As a patriotic King. 


By the lust of conquest bitten, 
We've made war on noble foes ;— 
Whereas when our cheeks are smitten, 
We should let them tweak the nose. 


Britons, yield your admiration 
For such philosophic views, 
If you look for confirmation— 
Seek it in the Daily News. 


Down with England, led by Tories! 
Onward, Zulus, to the fight ! 
One true heart will hymn your glories, 
And—the Deuce defend the right ! 
House of Commons, i 
Thursday evening. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS. 


R. LOWE did almost as much to make his 
revised Education Code acceptable to the country 
by calling it a system of “ payment by results,” as Jack 
Cade did to make his cause popular among his ragged 
followers by promising that when he was king seven 
halfpenny loaves should be sold for a penny, and the 
three-hooped pot should have ten hoops. It was a most 
plausible phrase, and had the merit of begging the whole 
question, for it assumed that Mr. Lowe proposed to pro 
portion the grant paid to schools to the work done in 
them, and made it appear, when the teachers objected to 
it, that they were an ill-conditioned set of people, who 
wished to secure a maximum of pay for a minimum of 
labour. They were therefore placed in a dilemma. If 
they did not object to the scheme it would be taken that 
they could see nothing objectionable in it, and if they did 
they would be considered lazy persons who wished to 
shirk their duties. The consequence was that their 
clamour against the Revised Code was disregarded, and 
the system of payment by results became law. By it all 
the children attending public elementary schools were 
divided into six classes (technically known as 
“ standards ”) ; a certain course of study was prescribed 
as the twelve months’ work of each standard; at the 
close of the year all the children who had attended the 
school a given number of times were examined individu- 
ally in the prescribed course, and for every one who 
passed a fixed grant was paid to the school. This baneful 
system remains in furce to the present day, though, 
happily, some useful additions have been made to it 
recently. 
There can be no reasonable objection to a system of 
payment by results, if the results be such as admit of 
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definite measurement. It is quite just, for instance, to 
pay for a bricklayer’s work at so much per foot, but we 
have never heard of a religious Mr. Lowe who would 
propose that preachers should be paid at so much per 
conversion. Their work, being moral, does not admit of 
definite measurement. But a large and important part 
of the teacher’s work also is moral, and therefore no 
standard can be devised for estimating its amount. Mr. 
Lowe appears to have seen that here was a knot he could 
not undo, ‘so, in true heroic fashion, he cut it. As he 
could find no way of appraising ‘the moral effects of a 
teacher’s labour, he determined to ignore them altogether, 
and promulgated a system of what he called payment by 
results, in which he deliberately passed over half the 
results. 

Even looking at teaching only as it has to do with the 
mind, its results are not of the clear and precise kind 
which can be easily ascertained. It would seem, for 
instance, far easier to judge a doctor’s work by its results 
than a teacher’s, for we can easily see whether the patient 
has recovered or died. Still we are afraid that a good 
many doctors would fare badly if they were to be paid 
at so much per cure; unless, indeed, they were to be 
compensated by eager heirs paying them at so much per 
death. ‘There is a very obvious reason against applying. 
to the physician’s work the result test, and we shal? 
shortly show that the same reason is equally applicable 
to the case of teachers. 

Mr. Lowe’s system, then, was based on principles 
which are demonstrably false; and not only so, but 
Wisdom predicted it was one which would prove a 
hindrance to educational progress, and Experience has. 
justified the forecasts of Wisdom. Had Mr. Lowe béer 
a Jesuit (and we do not know that even the late member 
for Peterborough ever saw in the right hon. gentleman a 
disciple of Loyola) who wished to fetter education while 
seeming to help it on, he could not have devised a plan 
more likely to secure his ends. 

The esteem in which a teacher is held by his managers: 
and the salary they will pay him depend very much on 
the amount of grant he can make the school earn. It is 
therefore to his interest to secufe as many passes as 
possible. This would seem to be fostering education, 
but it is not, for this reason: the bright children can do 
the work prescribed by the Code in considerably under, 


‘while the dull ones cannot, without being unnaturally 


forced, do it in considerably over a year; it is therefore 
the teacher’s interest to neglect the former, who will be- 
sure to pass, and devote almost all his time and attention 
to the latter, who, otherwise, are sure to fail. This is 
pernicious to bright and dull alike—these are driven too 
fast, those allowed to lag. The teacher has to drive in 
one team a race-horse and a’ sorry screw from the 


knacker’s yard, and drive them at a pace which is at the 


same time so slow as to weary the one and so fast as to 
kill the other. 

Again, the system fetters education, because it leaves 
no room for the play of individual judgment. It lays 
down a course of study which must be followed. Even 
though this course were not open to objections (and it is 
open to very serious objections), it would be unwise to. 
compel its adoption. The age of Saul could, doubtless, 
produce nothing more suitable for a warrior than his 
armour, yet David found it unwieldy, and made his sling 
a death-doing weapon. So the methods of teaching one 
person uses with advantage may be ineffective in the 
hands of another. It is, perhaps, a very fine thing for 
the Education to see those it controls drilled 
into. uniformity, but it is disastrous for the scholars... 
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When the teachers are made into mere machines, educa- 
tion falls into the comatose, living-dead state of an 
animal from which the brains have been removed. 
Nothing short of educational infallibility should be 
allowed to lay down’a uniform course of study, and if 
the Education Department arrogates this we hope soon 
to see a sect of Protestants arise among the teachers. 
The system of payment by results, again, fetters educa- 
tion, by giving no encouragement to special excellence. 
While it refuses any grant for a child who comes short, 
however little, of its standard, it gives the same for one 
who surpasses it, however much, as for one who just 
reaches it. 
But not only is it injurious to the best interests of 
education ; it is also unjust. It is inflexible, taking no 
_@hought whatever of circumstances. ‘Take two schools : 
_/@ne, say, is in the suburbs; it charges a fee of ninepence 
. a week; those who attend it are the children of 
respectable parents, who, knowing the value of educa- 
. tion, second the efforts of the teachers by keeping their 
. Children regularly at school, and seeing they do home- 
y lessons. The other is in one of the lowest quarters of 
London ; it charges a penny fee, which is occasionally 
paid; the children who attend it are the offspring of 
parents who, being forced to send them to school, look 
upon education as a means of robbing them of so much 
beer a week, the value of which the children might earn 
zefor them if they were not at their books. The teachers 
~ @f this school have to deal with pupils who are very often 
absent, and who can never do home-lessons, the poor 
wretches having, properly speaking, no homes to do them 
in. The same standard is applied to these two schools, 
and a pass is paid for at the same rate in each, though in 
the one it is secured with infinitely more labour than in 
; the other. The one receives a large grant because the 
work is easy, and the other a small one because the work 
je hard. The system treats schools as the world does 
.men—it filleth the rich with good things, and the poor it 
sendeth empty away. The case may be stated mathe- 
matically thus: the grant increases inversely as the 
difficulty of earning it. 
Another way in which the system punishes schools for 
, their misfortunes is by making no payment for the labour 
spent on the fools who fail to pass the examination ; it 
withholds the grant from just those very children on 
whom most labour has been bestowed. We have referred 
to the case of the doctor. Suppose when he sent in his 
bill he were told, “ But your patient is dead, then why 
should you be paid?” he would answer that when Nature 
-, Was opposed to him the disease was beyond his prac- 
tice, and his reply would be held good; but it is not 
> with a teacher. Were he to plead that he could 
not overcome the natural stupidity of a pupil, the Educa- 
tion Department would say, “ You must,” and button 
.. up its pocket. 
Of course we (and, we believe, teachers) do not object 
““to payment by results, if proper means be used for 
“measuring them, and if the circumstances of each case be 
«considered ; what we do object to is the present system 
“of estimating the results. We could give many more 
‘arguments against it, but cut bono? We have shown 
‘ that it altogether disregards an important part of a 
Tteacher’s work, that it is injurious to education in many 
‘“ways, and that it is unjust and unequal in its application, 
‘so what need is there for making out a stronger case 
against it? We have never been able to discover more 
than one reason in its favour—an incapable inspector can 
examine under it. It would take a man of ability and 
experience to judge of the tone of a school, the character 


of the instruction given in it, and the circumstances in — 


which it is placed; a man of no ability or experience 
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can be a recording machine for passes and failures in q 
mechanical examination. Now too many of the inspectors _ 


of schools, though men of good natural ability, lack the 


special aptitude and experience necessary for a good 





examiner, therefore the present system suits them; but _ 


the Education Department would not dare advance this : 
suitability as an argument in favour of the system, for the _ 
answer would be concise and conclusive—“ Improve your _ 


system and improve your inspectors.” 








LETTERS FROM AN EARNEST 
MAN. 


Y DEAR EXAMINER, — Heurekha!/ I have 


found him at last—the Earnest Brother of whom 
I have been long in search. But before I proceed to 
describe his noble characteristics, allow me first to call 
your attention to the conscientious accuracy of that 
initial # The vast mass of our thoughtless fellow- 
subjects, with their notable lack of earnest orthography, 
insist upon spelling that unhappy perfect “ Eureka,” as 
though Greek were a Cockney dialect, and the wrongful 
abstraction of an aspirate from an unoffending word were 
a sin of secondary importance. For my part, however, I 
would not rob the meanest vocable that lives of a single 
letter to which it possesses a just and indefeasible claim. 
These matters may seem small to the unthinking multi- 
tude ; but to a man of exalted morality they are, as it were, 
the straws which mark the direction of the ethical breeze. 
They are the outward symbols of earnestness in a writer, 
just as a shiny hat and a pew are the outward symbols of 
respectability in a bank director, which induce you un- 
hesitatingly to commit your whole worldly wealth to his 
unrestricted management. I attach to them the same 
importance which Mr. Gladstone attaches to the Iris of 


Homer ; and I loathe any departure from etymological 


rectitude as Mr. E. A. Freeman loathes the Anglo-Saxon 
heresy or the original sin of being born a Turk. Depend 


upon it, a man who spells the name of King Alfred with 


the diphthong .@ can never go far wrong about Bulgarian: 


atrocities or Afghan wars. His convictions are deeply 





honourable, and his heart is correctly situated on the left — | 


side of the sternal bone. 


To return, however, from this digression, which may — 
possibly present some external appearance of self-lauda- — 


tion to careless readers, I may as well inform you that 
the Earnest Brother remains as yet anonymous. He is 


clearly one of those who do good by stealth and blush — 


to find it money. I know him only from his unsigned 
pamphlet on the curative virtues of a new addition to 
our Materia Medica, which I shall venture to describe as 
Mother Siebold’s Delectable Bolus. That is not pre- 
cisely the title which the Earnest Brother gives it, but as 
it would be a wrong to suspect that one so high-minded 
had a pecuniary interest in the sale of this marvellous 
boon to suffering humanity, I feel sure that he will not 
blame me for scrupling to advertise the Bolus gratis at 
your expense. The title prefixed to his work clearly 
proves that he shares that wide cosmopolitanism which 
is the peculiar glory of the present day and of your con- 
temporary the Sfectator. Although internal evidence 


leads me to believe that the pamphlet was composed by 
an American citizen, it bears upon its face the self 
denying designation of the English Almanac. Such in- 
ternational abnegation may well do more to cement the 


ties of fri¢ndship between the two great English-speaking 
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peoples than any number of Alabama Arbitrations or 
Fishery Disputes. The Americans have long been 
anxious to claim a share in William Shakespeare, in 
spite of the indubitable facts that he was born, married, 
died, and was buried all in the borough of Stratford-on- 
Avon, in the county of Warwick ; and yet here they give 
up to us without a murmur that truly great production, the 
English Almanac, breathing from first to last the purest spirit 
of trans-Atlantic philanthropy, and sufficient in itself to im- 
mortalise its author and his fatherland to all succeeding 
ages. In this graceful act we see an echo of that broad 
sympathy which leads a Gladstone to shed tears over the 
oppressed nationalities of Centra America, and of that 
Imperial spirit which induces a Beaconsfield to thrill with 
pride and pleasure as he asserts the ties of brotherhood 
that bind us to the Ghoorka and Mahratta members of 
our great and united Empire. 

For my part, I cannot say that the limit of proper 
expansiveness seems to me yet by any means to have 
been reached. As a Darwinian, I protest against the 
narrowing down of our sympathies to the exiguous 
horizon bounded by the wrongs of Ketchwayo and the 
Christian Peoples of the East. The enthusiasm of 
humanity appears to me a poor thing beside the enthu- 
siasm of animality. I look upon the flabbiest ascidian 
as potentially a man and a brother ; and I can exclaim, 
in language slightly modified from that of the Roman 
dramatist, “‘ Homo sum, vertebrati nihil a me alienum 
puto!” The elevated views which our present Premier 
constantly expresses with regard to the British Empire I 
must prefer to cherish with regard to the Animal 
Kingdom. 

But we wander again from the Earnest Brother and 
Mother Siebold’s Delectable Bolus. And here I regret 
to say that I cannot fully decide whether Siebold or 
Seibold is the more proper form of the venerable lady’s 
name ; for, owing doubtless to” insufficient acquaintance 
with the German language, our anonymous friend uses 
either combination indifferently. This is a weakness 
which places him on a pedestal one degree lower than 
that occupied by Mr. Freeman and your present corre- 
spondent, though about on a level with that of Mr. 
Gladstone, who, I regret to observe, employs the letter ¢ 
instead of & in the transliteration of Homeric names. 
The stern fidelity of Mr. Sayce’s A&hillés is still beyond 
his measure of accuracy. But the name of Mother 
Siebold matters little when compared with the glorious 
discovery which she heralds to the world. No panacea 
ever yet invented could equal it in value. Not Com- 
munism, Imperialism, Falk Laws, Permissive Prohibition, 
Magna Charta Associations, or Comtist philosophers ever 
promised such a glorious revolution as that set forward 
by the Earnest Brother. His noble ‘adventures in the 
interest of humanity deserve record even at the hands of 
one whose wider sympathies embrace the whole animal 
creation. 

The Earnest Brother announces himself as a physician 
of twenty years’ practice in the City of New York. During 
the course of his professional career, the painful fact 
obtruded itself upon his notice that (in spite of all the 
skill and medical science which we know him on his own 
unimpeachable authority to have possessed) he was in- 
capable of curing incurable diseases by a single dose of 
any-known drug. But his intercourse with the large 


German population of New York, drawn, as is well known, 
from the most cultivated classes of the most learned 
European nation, led him to hear of a noble Teutonic 
lady, the owner of a real estate stocked with live peasants, 
who bere the typical Continental title of ‘‘ Mother” 
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Siebold. This lady, it appeared, had produced an 
astonishing remedy, known as the Delectable Bolus, and 
universally employed in that distant and little-visited 
land from which the immigrants had brought its fame. 
The Earnest Brother was laudably anxious to avoid a’ 
precipitous opinion upon the novel drug. Newton 
waited for thirteen years before he announced his dis- 
covery of gravitation, because he could not reconcile it 
with the current belief as to the moon’s distance, until at 
last Flamsteed supplied him with newer observations, which 
enabled him to verify the truth of his immortal theory. 
Even sothe Earnest Brother waited toaccept the Delectable 
Bolus until he was reassured by “some eminent medical 
men, who suggested that the Bachu was the discovery of 
the ignorant Hottentots.” The Chincona or Peruvian 
Bark was also “accidentally discovered by a Jesuit of 
Peru,” presumably a person as ignorant as the Hottentots 
or the Germans themselves, and was long opposed by the 
medical profession, until “in 1659 Sturm, of Antwerp, 
and Bado, of Genoa, advocated its employment, and 
wrote so highly in praise of its virtues that the French- 
Government sent out an expedition in 1843 to investi- 
gate its medical properties.” From 1659 to 1843 appears 
to a casual observer a moderate interval between cause 
and effect ; but so long does truth take to prevail over 
error. I should not be surprised to learn myself that 
fully two hundred years may yet elapse before Mother 
Siebold’s Delectable Bolus obtains a secure place in the 
Pharmacopeeia at the hands of a jealous medical pro- 
fession. However, the Earnest Brother finally came to the 
conclusion that “ nearly all of the best medicines which 
are to-day used were discovered by accident, and nearly 
all by the poor and unenlightened classes.” Therefore, 
as Mother Siebold was a noble German lady, with landed 
estate and real live peasantry, her Delectable Bolus falls 
obviously under the same category, and must needs be 
one of the best medicines used in the future. “Every 
logician will see at once that as Universal Affirmatives 
are not convertible, this proposition possesses every 
element of formal and material certainty. 

Animated by this noble conviction, and overflowing 
with the disinterested love of humanity, the Earnest 
Brother determined, like some modern Mandeville, some 
latter-day Marco Polo, to cross the stormy Atlantic and 
explore the furthest recesses of the land of Allemaine. 
Arrived at “the great city of Berlin”—much 
the same style as that which the good old Venetian 
would use of Lahore or Samarcand—the New York 
physician sought out the lady of his quest, and sat at the 
feet of his female Gamaliel, to drink in all the learning of 
the Germans. “I do not hesitate,” he says, ‘‘ to declare 
that she taught me more in a few hours’ conversation 
about the diseases of mankind than I had learned in 
years from the Professors of Medical Colleges at home.” 
This frank and candid statement speaks volumes for the 
honesty and truthfulness of our anonymous author. A 
less single-minded writer might have shrunk from avowing 
that the whole course of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathology, Therapeutics, and Materia Medica at the 
American colleges might be’advantageously compressed 
within the limits of a few hours’ conversation. Strange 
as the statement may seem, however, I implicitly believe 
it. It appears to me highly probable that the New York 
physician may have easily learnt more of these subjects 
in twenty minutes than he ever knew in his life before. 

When a man possesses a great blessing which may be 
equally communicated to all the”world, he is naturally 
anxious for its wide. diffusion. Lord Beaconsfield, 
deeply sensible of the beauties inherent in his Imperia © 
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doctrine, is eager to impress its benefits upon the Zulu 
chieftain Ketchwayo in the same clear manner in which 
he has already demonstrated them to the Ameer Shere 
Ali. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, fully con- 
vinced as to the truths of Christianity, burns with desire 
to propagate the religion of peace among the Zukkur 
Kheyls through the ardent missionary efforts of General 
Sir Sam Browne. Even so the Earnest Brother went 
to Germany prepared to buy the magic recipe from 
Mother Siebold for the sum of ten thousand dollars. But 
the good old lady would not hear of such an arrangement. 
“ This recipe,” she said, “I give to thee, believing that 
as thee had come so far to get it, thee will do well with it 
now that thou art the possessor of it.” Whether this 
grammatical vagueness is due to imperfect translation from 
a German original, or whether it is the result of defective 
education in the New York physician himself, I cannot 
say. At any rate he goes on to tell us, ‘‘ My gratitude 
was unbounded. I felt that I had a legacy, indeed, that 
was worth more to me and to the world than loads of 
diamonds and rubies.” 

Freely he had received, and freely he proposes to give 
in return. The English Almanac is positively distributed 
gratuitously from door to door, and the copy from which 
I am now quoting came into my hands through the 
medium of the halfpenny post. It contains full direc- 
tions as to the proper means for obtaining the Delectable 
Bolus, which is manufactured by the Earnest Brother at 
Williamsburgh, Long Island. “In justice to Mother 
Siebold and the world,” he uses every possible mode to 
make the Bolus universally known ; and he retails it ata 
moderate price, which renders any suspicion of commer- 
cial profit quite ridiculous. Had it been otherwise I 


should not have felt myself justified in calling your atten- 


tion to the subject. 

Such noble actions speak for themselves, I shall say 
no more in praise of this truly disinterested man. With 
every desire to resemble him in magnanimity, and with 
all envy for the possessor of a prescription “‘ worth more 
than loads of diamonds and rubies,” I venture to sub- 
scribe myself, 

Yours Delectably, 
An EARNEST MAN. 


ROWING. 
UNIVERSITY CREWS. 


T argues great modesty on the part of the Cambridge 
President that he thinks of possibly vacating his 

last year’s post of stroke, and installing instead Davis of 
Trinity in that seat, he himself occupying a modest 
position in the bows. It is not as if he had no 
pretensions to being a stroke, though unsuccessful against 
Oxford last Easter, with two or three very moderate ones 
behind him; he has rowed stroke with success as head 
of the Cam and as winner of the Ladies’ and Visitors’ 
Cups at Henley. If Davis should really be a better 
stroke than Prest, Cambridge is fortunate in this 
respect. Of old oarsmen, the veteran Gurdon, ex- 
President, is going. to row again. Watson-Taylor, who 
rowed 2 last year, is also available, .and, if a better bow 
or 2 can be found, it would argue that the Cantab 
new hands are above the average all round as 
recruits, for Watson-Taylor rowed undeniably well in the 
Kingston Club crews last summer. Among the new hands, 
Jesus furnishes two tried and good men in Armytage and 
Fairbairn. Routledge, of Emmanuel, at 7, is hardly so 
good as the last-named two, but he is by no means 
a bad oar, and is daily improving. At No. 3, Warlow, 
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of Queen’s, is the roughest oar in the entnitiie dns 
strong and hard worker. The other two places sex 
unsettled, the candidates being the President—who will 
certainly row somewhat better when the time for 
comes — Watson-Taylor, and Lehmann, of ‘Trinity. 
Cambridge will want a new coxswain this year, their 
veteran pilot, Davis, of Clare, having now gone, “ 
will be long before they get such another. The crew 
are pulling fairly, rather slovenly in their feather — 
when it comes out of the water, but they act together, 
and are rowing long and sliding well. Taken all rot 
they are stronger than’ Oxford. 
Oxford have many ‘good points in their style which} 
Cambridge have not. They are livelier in the recovery” 
and cleaner in the feather, while they row equally long 
and slide equally well"with their rivals. It is in strength 
that Cambridge have the pull over them. With the 
exceptions of the President, Grenfell, who has yet to join, 
and perhaps Mulgan, “of Worcester, there is no oar 80 
strong, with good style in addition, as the 4, 5, and 6.0f: 
Cambridge. The Oxfordcrewis bynomeans settled, butthe. 
President is wise not to be in a hurry to choose his men: 
until he has fully decided which are the fittest for the — 
places. He has tried "three_men at stroke—Mulgan of 
Worcester, Dawson of Hertford, and Robinson of New, 
Of these, Robinson is the most promising, though his 
University do not seem, to think quite so highly of him. 
as they do of the other two. i, Cosby-Burrowes, of Trinity, — 
is the biggest man in the boat, and works hard. If his — 
style can be amended,{he will in the end be about the, © 
most useful man in the crew. The other so-called 
“heavy weights,” Rowe of University, Disney of Hert- 
ford, and Hobart of Exeter (who was in the ’76 crew), are 
all fair men, fitted to row 2 or 3, but hardly big enough — 
for 60or 7 compared to those opposed to them in the — 
Cambridge boat. The Magdalen men, Wells and 
Wharton, are by no means bad, either for style or work; — 
but are only middle weights. If this crew is made up, — 
we fancy that it will be best composed of Robinson, 
stroke ;.Mulgan, 7 ; Rowe, 6; Burrowes, 5 ; Grenfell, 4; 
Hobart, 3; Disney, 2.; and Wells or Wharton, bow, 
Southwell, of Pembroke, who rowed 3 last year, is being 
tried, but is hardly likely to retain his seat. Oxford 
have rather the better style, while Cambridge are the 
stronger; and if the latter in the end row as well as 
Oxford, they will beat them by superior strength. The race 
will be on April 5th. 
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LONDON CABS AGAIN. 


HE article which appeared in these columns last 
week on the subject of Cabs has, it appears, some- 

what roused the London ratepayer from the apathy of 
which we complained. At any rate, our valued contem- 
porary the Globe devotes a short leader to the defence of 
the cabman, while a letter which appears in another 
column of our present issue.also takes up the cudgels in 
his favour. 
We admit at once that we | may have been a little severe 
on the London ‘cabman. His is a hard life, and ‘we Can 
scarcely be surprised%if his manners are also hard, Still 
the facts alleged by our contemporary and our Orre- 
spondent do not prove the cab-drivers’ right either to-be 
uncivil or extortionate. If, as it is stated, he is really 
obliged to pay from 14s. to 18s. per day for a cab and 
horse, this only shows that the whole basis of the hackney- 
carriage traffic in London is urgently in need of reform, 
It places the responsibility for the many evils we 
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pointed out entirely on the shoulders of the cab-owner, 
against whom it will surely be possible for the public to 
protect themselves, The fact that the cabman is 
expected to pay too much for the loan of his vehicle 
proves one of two things: either the fares are too low 
or there is a virtual monopoly in this. business. We 
believe the latter to be the case. In proportion to the 
quality of the carriages supplied the fares appear high 
enough. In proportion to those paid in other towns 
they appear higher still. 

Against the theory that the present cab-owners enjoy 
a yirtual monopoly of the whole of the carrying trade for 
passengers and their luggage to and from the stations, 
and. that, of private passengers in the public streets, it 
might be alleged, and probably will be, that England 


is.a free country where monopolies do not exist. This, 


beautiful theory is only a theory, In practice there 
are many monopolies in England, and we need only 
refer to the controversy which has. hardly ceased raging 
on the subject of co-operative stores, to prove that mono- 
polies in very numerous branches of trade have existed 
here until within the most recent period, No general 
combination can be alleged against grocers or haber- 
dashers in order to keep up prices and keep down the 
quality. of their goods; but the fact remains irrefutable 
that the prices of both grocers and haberdashers were for 
years inordinately high, and the quality of their goods 
unjustifiably bad. At last the long-suffering British 
public could stand this virtual monopoly no longer, and 
by, the institution of co-operative stores brought down 
prices and improved quality. There is no reason why a 
measure which has not proved difficult in those cases 
should be impossible in another—that of the owners of 
cabs—for we note with pleasure that the replies to our 
atticle are addressed to one point only, viz., to the alleged 
tudeness and frequent inebriety of the cab-drivers. No 
one, has maintained that a hansom is a pleasant vehicle 
in wet weather, or a four-wheeled cab a comfortable one 
in any; nor has any correspondent ventured to assert 
that the horses of the latter are speedy, or those of the 
former safe. 

It appears to us, therefore, that our attack has been 
perfectly successful on all except one point, and that, on 
that point, excuses for the driver have been given rather 
than denials of the facts alleged. We stated that the 
hackney carriages of London are inferior to those of any 
other important city. On this subject there can be no 
doubt. It is hardly necessary to leave England in order 
to prove our statement. The fly of the country town is 
as much superior to the London cab as the Lord Mayor’s 
coach is to the fly. It is true that his charges are 
generally a shilling a mile, but then allowance must be 
made for country roads, infrequent passengers, and com- 
fortable vehicles. It cannot be expected that a single 
horse should pull a heavy carriage of this description very 
fast up.a steep hill; but, considering all circumstances, 
everyone will admit that the cattle are as a rule strong, 
sound, and good-tempered, if not fleet ; that they draw a 
heavily-laden and comparatively comfortable vehicle hung 
on- decent springs with absolute safety and fair speed to 
its. destination; and that the drivers are not 
in the habit of pointedly showing their contempt 
for. their fare. The large cities of England give us 


examples of what can be done and what can be made to 
pay in places where the expense of horse-keeping cannot 
be less than in London, while the number of passengers 
is no greater. The Continental capitals are, with one 
exception only, far ahead of London. 

The horses in Paris are, it is true, painfully slow, but 
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the carriages are light, clean, and neat. There is no 
damp straw in the broughams, nor are there any glasses 
catching one in the back of the neck in the Victorias. 
The fare is clearly printed on the tariff, which must be 
exhibited in each cab, and of which the passenger can 
takea copy with him. An addition of threepence to the 
ordinary charge will, as a rule, ensure a fair rate of speed, 
and except during a few weeks of the Exhibition, when 
every vehicle in Paris was at a premium, the drivers have 
always been civilenough. In most of the towns of Italy, 
although the horses are wretched as everywhere in that 
country, the carriages are excellent, the fares absurdly 
low, and the drivers comically polite and good.tempered. 
In Germany the comparison is still to our disadvantage. 
The first-class droschke of Berlin isa very nice brougham, 


_although it is lined with execrable taste in bright scarlet, 


is well horsed, and costs only 2s. 6d an hour ; and what is 
most singular is, that although the distance fares vary for 
every 500 metres, a dispute about the distance traversed 
is almost unknown. As in many other cities abroad; the 
following arrangement is made to ensure the passenger 
against overcharge : a block like an almanac is fixed in 
the carriage, each leaf of which bears the number of the 
driver and the scale of charges. On entering the cab 
you tear one of these leaves off, and if the driver demands 
what you consider an excessive sum you write on the 
back of it the particulars of the journey for which this 
excessive sum was demanded. If this leaf be now thrown 
into the first pillar letter-box it will find its way, without 
any postage or other difficulty, to the “ Police Direction,” 
and the driver will be summoned to explain his conduct 
without the passenger ever being troubled, except in gross 
cases of drunkenness or impertinence. The remedy is 
so easy that no cabman ever runs the risk of its being 
adopted, and would rather submit to “a very long mile ” 
than to the chance of being reported to the police. 
Strangers are, of course, occasionally liable to be over- 
charged in Berlin, as elsewhere, but the fines they 
pay for inexperience are as nothing compared to 
those extorted from the benighted foreigner at Charing 
Cross Station, who has to pick out his goods amongst 
the thousand other boxes heaped up on the 
counters, and is, in the midst of that din and confusion, 
pounced upon by a handy railway porter, and delivered 
over to the tender mercies of the London cabman.and 
the cheering warmth of his wet straw and his sodden 
cushions, which are so particularly welcome after a rough 
Channel passage. 
It would be easy to extend the comparison beyond the 
towns we have mentioned, and to multiply instances of the 
superiority of almost all hackney-carriages out of London. 
Our object is, however, not to accumulate proofs ofa 
fact which is almost universally admitted, but to devise-a 
remedy, and this remedy, we think, can be found in the 
establishment of a class of vehicles similar to the well- 
known fiacres of Vienna. These are light, extremely 
well-built broughams, double or single, partly exchanged 
for good Victorias or landaus in summer. They are 
lined and fitted entirely like a private carriage, but the 
whole build is a lighter and more elegant one than that 
of the wretched conyeyance which can, if ordered in 
time, be hired in London at the rate of 3s. 6d. an hour. 
These carriages might here be considered flimsy, but 
they stand the atrocious pavement, the deep mud, 
and the steep hills of the Imperial capital, and 
would therefore be quite equal to the comparative 
smoothness, though not unmixed with dirt, of Lon- 
don streets. ‘They are horsed with a pair of light 
Hungarian or Polish trotters, from 14-2 to 15 hands high. 











They drive through the narrow crowded streets of the 
inner city at the rate of something like ten miles an hour, 
yet accidents hardly ever occur. In the winter they are 
frequently placed on runners, and are used for sledging 
parties into the country, while in the summer a Vienna 
fiacre has been known to cover the twenty-six miles lying 
between the capital and Pressburg in two hours, carrying a 
passenger who had missed the last train. Comparatively 
few people keep private carriages. They hire a fiacre by 
the month, and can obtain his attendance for twelve 
hours daily for about £18. The usual charge is four 
shillings for the first hour and three shillings for every 
hour afterwards, and these vehicles are to be found at 
every street corner ; but then the driver takes great care 
of his horses. While standing they are covered with one, 
two, or even three rugs ; their bits are removed ; and the 
driver endeavours to give them as complete rest as 
possible. Notwithstanding the elegance of the carriages, 
they will carry almost any amount of luggage, and in this 
respect do, without injury”to the vehicles, what a stolid 
driver of the English “Clarence” would absolutely 
decline. 

We believe that as the climate in England is less 
severe and less trying than that of Austria, as horse- 
flesh is decidedly superior, and as good coach- 
builders are not extinct, while the demand in London is 
tenfold greater, a similar class of hackney carriage would 
not only pay handsomely, and provide for a want which 
has long been urgently felt, but would also tend to im- 
prove the manners of the driver and the carriages of the 
ordinary cab-owner, just as the co-operative stores have 
brought down the prices of the retail tradesman, and im- 
proved the quality of his goods. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 
a 
STRIKES. 

E are passing through a period of revolution 

and re-arrangement, and, during its progress, 
troublous times are to be expected. The struggle on the 
part of the British trader to recover lost ground bids fair 
to be a severe one, and in his effort the capitalist might 
reasonably hope for the hearty support of the labourer. 
The cause is common to all, and cannot be carried 
through without cohesion on the part of all concerned. 
The first step towards coping with the “hard times” 
that are prevalent in all branches of industry is a reduction 
of wages from the point to which prosperity has raised 
them. But, wherever this is proposed by the masters, the 
shortsighted policy of Trades Unionism makes the 
men resist it]'to the utmost. The masters, they 
say, require pressure to force them to raise their rates of 
remuneration in good times, and the men do not see why 
they should submit silently to diminished incomes. The 
engineering trade is, in consequence, seriously imperilled, 
and the shipping trade of the great port of Liverpool is 
temporarily paralysed. Other minor trades too are suffer- 
ing in a like degree. The sympathy and support of all 
thinking men must be with the masters, for they clearly 
cannot afford to continue paying even normal wages in 
abnormally bad times. . .The choice of evils lies between 
throwing large_ numbers of hands out of work, or making 
the reduction which is, being so energetically resisted. 
For the men the hardship is not so great as it at first sight 
appears. ‘The necessaries of life have certainly diminished 
in price, or gold has risen in purchasing power—which- 
ever mode of expressing the same thing may be preferred. 
Roughly speaking, eighteen shillings will buy the same 
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amount of necessaries as could have been obtained ick ) 
sovereign some five to seven years ago; so that a ten 
per cent. diminution of pay is ‘a merely nominal incon- 


venience, and it is, also, a measure dictated by ‘stern 


necessity from the point of view of the masters. Now, 


more than ever, mutual concession is desirable, and it 23 + 


to be hoped that some compromise may be arrived “at, — 
which shall conciliate both parties, and restore to British 
enterprise its once predominant position. 


TRADE AND FINANCE IN PARLIAMENT, 


HE attention of Parliament is likely to be occupied, 

at no distant period, with the question of reform in 
Banking, and it is intended also to petition for an inquiry 
into the causes of the depression in trade. To the latter 
movement we cannot attach much importance. No 
amount of Parliamentary dry-nursing will restore vitality 
to commerce, nor discover hidden causes for its stagnation, 


other than those which have been fully discussed both — 
here and elsewhere. Time and prudence can alone effect — 


a cure for the evils which have been caused by over- 
trading and too great individual expenditure, and the 
lessons which adversity has taught are likely to be of more 
practical benefit than any amount of legislation, The 
revision of our banking system, however, is a different 
matter; a well-directed inquiry may discover the raison 


@étre for much that puzzles the best-informed City men. 


It may elicit information as to how high dividends can be 
safely earned in periods of almost universal loss, and it — 






may lead to valuable results by laying down stringent laws e ae 


as to the investment of deposits. Government inspection 


of individual banks we hold, as we have already demon- aS 


strated, to be both impolitic and impracticable. But a 
more thorough system of audit should be made impera- 
tive, and it requires -no large amount of prophetic instinct 
to see that the day of unlimited liability has gone by. 
The Commission on Foreign Loans was the means of 
exposing much rottenness and corruption, and we do not 


doubt that similar action with regard to banks will bring © 


to light many valuable facts, and lead to a sounder state 
of things. The_inevitable debates on the subject are 
awaited in the City with interest and impatience. 


AmeErica.—The issue of the Four Per Cents is proceed- 
ing with great rapidity and success. As a matter of fact, 
the majority of these bonds are taken for internal use. 
Europe apparently considers the stock too dear. Conse- 
quently we are not renewing our investments in American 
funds, and as fast as these are redeemed the stock is sent 
over to the other side in payment of exports of goods which 
we are receiving. Gold isexpected toarrive from America, as 
the balance of bonds against these goods is preponderating 
in favour of the former. The London Syndicate, headed 
by Messrs. Rothschild and Seligman, receive a commis- 
sion of one-half per cent. on all the Four Per Cents whieh 


they take “firm.”—The number of commercial failures | 


which occurred in the United States in 1878 was 10,500, 
with liabilities of 234,000,000 of dollars. 

“ Baron” Grant AGain.—Baron Albert Grant is 
absolutely irrepressible. His fertile and inventive genius 


is in no way damped by misfortune. The. following 
advertisement appeared in the “agony” column of the 


Times on several occasions during the past week :— 


R. ALBERT GRANT tenders his sincere 

THANKS to H. O., A. Friend, and S. V. R, 

for their sympathising letters, and to Amicus for 

his generous offer, which, however, Mr. Grant, 

ar appreciating the kind motive, must gratefully 
ecline. 
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In conferring upon this remarkable effusion the gratuitous 
hospitality of our columns, we do not deem ourselves 
unduly sceptical in supposing that the personages therein 
referred to are as visionary as the advantages set forth in 
the prospectuses that formerly emanated from Baron 
Grant’s imaginative pen. Asa stroke of daring and 
original humour this advertisement is delightful. Con- 
sidered seriously, it is a gross piece of impertinence. 

Turks.—The De Tocqueville scheme, though largely 
supported by the Government and financiers in Paris, is 
not likely to receive general support. It involves a 
bolstering up of the actual situation, which seems 
impracticable ; and includes the issue of a guaranteed 5 
per cent. stock at 85, to which the existing stocks are 
to be assimilated, on condition of additional payment on 
the part of the bondholders. The only chance for 
Turkish finance is a thorough overhauling and investiga- 
tion of the whole system, such as that which has taken 
place in Egypt. If this takes place, we hope it will lead 
to better results than have followed the adoption of this 
action in the latter country. A complete course of “ white- 
washing ” is required. 

France,—A fall in the French bank rate of discount 
is expected. The rate of money there, as in Berlin, is 
considerably below that ruling here. 

East ARGENTINE RaiLway.—The shares of this 
railway, on which no interest has been paid for many 
years, stand nominally at 4 to 4%, and the payment of 
the dividend on its debentures, which are absolutely 
guaranteed by the Argentine Government, is constantly 
being delayed for periods of from three months to a year. 
That the Argentine Government, which claims to have 
kept its credit intact, should allow this to happen is 
extraordinary. A numerously-signed memorial to the 
Government is going out to Buenos Ayres by the next 
mail, with the object of pointing out the injury to 
Argentine credit which is thus effected, and for the 
purpose of insisting on punctual payment. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 





[A notice to the effect that we are not responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters published under this 
heading has appeared in every number of the 
EXAMINER. Jn consequence of a communication 
Jrom Mr. Archer Gurney, which was printed on Feb. 

” gst, and of other letters since recetved, we consider it 
necessary to repeat this notice with more than usual 
emphasis. The EXAMINER has always been open 
to the freest expression of opinion, even tf such opinion 
should appear startling or subversive. Truth can 
only be arrived at by free discussion ; reform obtained 
by the ventilation of abuses. We therefore admit 
letters to this portion of our columns which we not 
only cannot endorse, but on which we, for the present, 
express no opinion whatever. | 


a 


A CLERGYMAN’S DOUBTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

IR,—I see from a recent number of your paper that 
you have “ been looking out for a real representa- 
tive of the School of Modern Thought,” and that you 
have found one whose letter you proceed to give. While 
reading your preliminary paragraph it occurred to me to 
wonder whether your earnest man will always be the same 
person, or whether another would stand any chance of 

being listened to if he too appeared to be in earnest. 
I am not used to writing in newspapers, nor can I lay 
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any claim to being a representative of modern thought. 
Nevertheless, I have a story to tell, and reflections to 
make thereon, which I believe should be none the less 
interesting because the story is a common one and the 
reflections very obvious. I have asked many editors to 
open their columns to me, and have only refrained from 
asking others because their refusal was a foregone con- 
clusion. All whom I have asked have refused me, not 
indeed that they denied the interest of the matter I would 
have discussed, but that they considered the subject “a 
dangerous one,” “not yet ripe for discussion,” “un- 
suited for the columns of a newspaper,” and so forth. I 
do not blame them. It was right for me to try to speak, 
and right, doubtless, for them to prevent my doing so. 
Should you, Sir, follow their example I shall neither 
wonder nor complain; but should you take a different 
view from that taken by the majority of your fellow- 
editors, I shall not only hold myself your debtor, but 
shall feel that there is at any rate one editor in London 
who does not fear to allow a correspondent to speak 
plainly, no matter how widely he may dissent from his 
opinions. . 

I am a clergyman, aged forty-five, with a wife and five 
children—two boys and three girls—the eldest of whom, 
a girl, is now eighteen years old, while the youngest is a 
boy of twelve. I have no private means; my living is 
worth a little under £400 a year, with a house; my 
health is good, my intelligence average, but I have no 
speciality ; my temper is fair, but my friends say that I 
am apt to take things too much “au sérieux,” which I 
am afraid means that I am of a somewhat indolent. or 
inélastic temperament. 

I was brought up by an aunt, of whom I might truly 
say (quoting the epitaph which she wrote for my grand- 
father and grandmother’s tombstone) that she was “ un- 
ostentatious, but exemplary in the discharge of her religious, 
moral, and social duties.” This extract should suffice 
to give the reader an insight into the character of the 
earliest influences that were brought to bear upon me. 
They were the same, I imagine—mutatis mutandis—as 
those brought to bear on nine out of every ten of your 
readers of my own age and in the middle class of life. 
My aunt had been brought up during the height of the 
Evangelical movement, and never lost the impressions 
that had been made upon her in her youth. She believed 
indulgence to be a bad thing for children, and though I 
well know she loved me tenderly, she seldom showed it. 
Yet I wanted for nothing: I had as much clothing as 
would keep me warm ; I never felt a pang from hunger 
in my life; on my birthday I was allowed to order the 
pudding, and I might always choose my own hymns. 
May her shade forgive me if I smile as I write what] 
would not have written if I did not well know that it 
would remind not a few of your readers of their own 
childhood. | 

My aunt lived in a little out-of-the-way village in War- 
wickshire. It is hardly necessary to say that I did not 
come across any very advanced opinions. Naturally, I 
believed firmly every syllable that my aunt told me, that 
my teacher and the clergyman taught me in the village 
school which I attended, and that I observed everyone 
else whom I knew, or could conceive of as possibly exist- 
ing, to believe also. What well-disposed lad would do 
otherwise ? 

Later on I was sent to what I must still call an 
excellent public school, and I there found the teaching, 
which had early been instilled into me confirmed by the 
precepts .and, to some extent, the practice of all whom 
I most respected. I was not a robust boy, and was more 
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given to reading and thinking than to active bodily 
exercise ; but it never occurred to me to doubt what was 
being told me upon all sides, more than it would have 
occurred to me to doubt the evidence of my senses. As 
I grew older it became plainer and plainer to me that 
there was one fact in the history of the universe in 
comparison with which all others must sink into insig- 
nificance—I refer to the passion, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. 

My aunt had always wished me to become a clergyman; 
it now seemed to me—though the thought was less 
welcome than I could have wished when I reflected how 
much my Redeemer had sacrificed on my behalf—that 
all other professions were ignoble in comparison with that 
of being a minister of the Gospel. I therefore went to 
the University of Cambridge, being enabled to pay for 
my, education partly through scholarships and exhibitions 
which I won, partly by the assistance of my aunt, who 
grew softer towards me as she grew older, and partly by 
the small sum which my father on his death had desired 
should be set apart for my education. 

At Cambridge I made many friends, who were of 
much of the same way of thinking as myself. Some 
might be a trifle more High Church, some a trifle more 
Low, and some more Broad, but all were sincerely 
Christian. Many of the best men I knew there were, 
like myself, intended for the Church; nor had so much 
as a suspicion ever crossed the minds of one of us that 
all was not open and above board. 

It was important for me to be ordained as soon as 
possible, and as soon as my age would allow of it I was 
admitted into deacon’s orders by the then Bishop of 
Peterborough. This was in the year 1857. 

Few of the younger men now living can have any idea 
of the profound peace which appeared to be reigning 
over the Church at the time of which I write. Between 
1844, when the “ Vestiges of Creation” appeared, and 
1859, when “Essays and Reviews” marked the com- 
mencement of that storm which has since never ceased 
raging, I do not think a single book of note was pub- 
lished that could give uneasiness to orthodoxy. When I 
was.at Cambridge the Evangelical movement had become 
a matter of ancient history ; Tractarianism had spent its 
force, and had subsided into a tenth day’s wonder; the 
“Vestiges of Creation” had long ceased to be talked 
about ; the Catholic aggression scare had lost its terrors ; 
Ritualism was still unnoticed by the general public ; the 
Gorham and Hampden controversies were hull-down 
beneath Time’s horizon ; Dissent was not spreading ; the 
Crimean War was the engrossing subject in men’s 
thoughts, and there was no enemy to the faith which 
could assure even a languid interest. At no time pro- 
bably in this century could an ordinary observer have 
detected less signs of coming disturbance than at the 
date of which I am writing. 

But I heed hardly say that the calm was only superficial. 
Those who watched the course of events more narrowly 
must have known that the wave of scepticism then break- 
ing over Germany was setting towards our own shores 
also ; nor, indeed, was it long before it reached them. 
Hardly had I been ordained and settled down to my 
curacy ina country parish, when three works appeared in 
quick succession after one another. The first was by the 
authors of the “Essays and Reviews,” the second by 
Mr. Charles Darwin, and the third by Bishop Colenso. 

Living, as I did, in a small country village, it was some 
time before I heard of these books; even when I was 
made aware of their existence it was through the columns 
of religious newspapers, whose religious duty led them to 
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misrepresent the issues raised, to shirk the real ; 
and to throw as much dust as possible in the eyes of s 
their readers. I believed what I saw written with so — 
much confidence and with such apparent candour, and — 
am ashamed to say that it was not until three or four — 
years after the books I have named were published that I. 
actually held one of them in my hands. 

In the meantime I had married, and by singular good 
fortune had been presented to the living which I pare 
ever since held. 

I took up the “ Essays and Reviews,” with the intention 
of trying to refute them, and thus contributing my share 


to the peace of the Church. Never shall I forget my — me 


shame and astonishment at the facts with which I now 
first became acquainted. I refute them indeed! 


as a foundation of my faith. , 
work on the Pentateuch immediately afterwards, and 
found it then, and ever since, unanswerable in all essential — 


points. I followed up these two works with Mr. Darwin’s aS 


“ Origin of Species.” I devoured it with eagerness and a 


gratitude, but when I laid it down it had become plainto _ 


me that the Christ-idea, like every living form of faith, 
or living faith of form, had descended with modification, 
and what was worse, that through insufficient breeding, 
it had reverted to a remote ancestor, had resumed feral 
characteristics. 

Now what, I would ask, was the proper course for me 
to take under these circumstances? I have said enough 


to show that my position—which was that of hundreds _ 


of other clergymen besides myself—was one of no small 
difficulty. If I find by your insertion of this letter that 
you think it likely to interest your readers, I shall be 
emboldened to write fully and unreservedly of the con- 


siderations which presented themselves to me, and by ee 


which my conduct was guided.—I. am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, AN EARNEST CLERGYMAN, 





OUR SCHOOLS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

IR,—As the author of a report on Education, 

published at Stuttgart in 1864, “ Industrie und 

Schule,” will you allow me to make a few remarks on 

the Rev. Archer Gurney’s letter in your columns, claim- 

ing the control of Education in England for the Church 

of England, and praying for the abolition of School 
Boards. 

No doubt, if the Church of England had followed the 
example of the Church or Government of Scotland, and 
established schools for the masses in each parish in Eng- 
land for teaching the elements of knowledge, the gratitude 
of the whole English population would probably have 
given the Church a large control in educational matters. 
But all the Church of England and her great landowners 
and charitable persons did for 150 years was to establish 
grammar-schools for higher education and some few 
charity schools. They left the mass of the people per- 
fectly without any means of public education from the 
time of Elizabeth to 1815. The landowners and the 
masses were Tories, and pulled down or burnt Dr. 
Priestly’s house to the tune of Church and King. Fortu- 
nately some gentlemen of the name of Gurney, with their 
sister, Mrs. Fry, assisted Joseph Lancaster, Wm. Allen, and 
others to found the British and Foreign School Society. 
I suppose these Gurneys were relations of the Rey. 
Archer Gurney, whose father was, I believe, an advanced 
Liberal, and named his sons Russell, Hampden, &c¢,,.to 
signify his admiration of the great 8 men who had. borne 
those names. 
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However, the movement for general education was not 
initiated by the Church of England. When the clergy 
saw that their influence would decline, they started the 
National Society, more for eagerness for political power 
than for any desire to spread education. The clergy have 
made great pecuniary sacrifices to keep up Church schools 
since that time, and have given up a great deal of time, 
and they have their reward in getting converts to their 
peculiar views. The Nonconformists have lately been 
very luke warm in comparison with the Church of England, 
and they have lost a great deal of influence. 

When the Church of England throw their influence into 
the only proper system, that of School Boards, they will 
probably become a truly national Church, but not till 
then.—Yours truly, ALFRED TYLER, 

Shiply House, Carshalton. 

February 6th, 1879. 


A WORD FOR THE CABMEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

™ IR,—In -your article of the 8th inst., on London Cabs, 
you affirm that in the matter of public conveyances 
and their drivers we are worse off than any other city in 
civilised Europe. Probably our cabs are susceptible of 
improvement ; that is a point I am not going to dispute. 
But I should like to say a word for the cabmen. Perhaps, 
if they were selected from the élite of society, their man- 
ners would be more polished. But at present the pro- 
fession is not a paying one, and it is not likely that the 
younger sons of noblemen will take to it. Have you, Sir, 
ever considered the other side of the question, and looked 
at it from the cabman’s point of view? It was my lot 
some years ago to become acquainted with one of this 
much maligned race in his private capacity. When I 
first knew him, he had been for many weeks an in-patient 
in one of our great hospitals, having been brought there 
with a crushed limb (a heavy van had run into his cab, 
he was thrown off the box and crushed under the wheel). 
The leg was saved, and at the end of eleven weeks he 
returned to his wife—on crutches, of course, and with no 
hope of being able to resume his employment till he 
could do without them. In the meantime his wife had 
supported herself, her child, and an old mother on the 
scanty pittance she earned by an occasional “bit of 
washing” or “day’s charing” in a wretchedly poor 
neighbourhood. I naturally asked if nothing had -been 
put by for a rainy day. ‘‘What can you save,” said the 
man, “ when every day before you can call a penny your 
own you have to bring in 14s, to 16s. to the master? 
It is 14s. in the off-season for a four-wheeler, 16s. in the 
season ; for a hansom 16s. and 18s., besides 1s. or 1s. 6d. 
for ‘yard-dues.’ If you do not bring in your money, the 
master can stop your taking the cab out of the yard the 
next morning. Sometimes you have a run of ill-luck, and 
cannot clear the day’s money ; sometimes you only just 
do it for days together, and then, what is there for the 
wife and children? If you are lucky enough to own the 

cab you drive, there is always the risk of horseflesh.” 
The man spoke the truth, as I was enabled to ascertain 
afterwards. Can you, then, wonder ifa cabman grumbles 
a little sometimes when you give him a very tight fare ? 
Perhaps he has only just made up the sum to be handed 
over to the master, or a little is wanting, and sixpence 
would make all the difference. For my own part, I 
confess that I have a weak-minded tendency to giving 
that extra sixpence on very small provocation. I have 
no doubt the system has its merits—it is a check on 
the .men, but still the tax seems to me disproportion- 
ately heavy. If something could be done.to reduce it 
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and to ameliorate the condition of the men, the better 
cabs would follow in the course of time. Let those 
“fares” then, who complain of incivility, remember that 
in this case, as in all others, there are always 
: Two SIpEs TO A QUESTION, 
London, roth February, 1879. 


THE ORGANISATION OF CHARITY AND 
ADDITIONAL RELIEF. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

IR,—In a short note in your issue of the 8th 
February, commenting on the recent action of the 
Charity Organisation Society in relation to the alleged 
special distress in the Metropolis at the present time, you 
say, “‘ Of course nothing practical in the shape of relief, 
even to the victims of ‘ordinary causes,’ will be 
attempted. The Charity Organisation Society, unfor- 
tunately, has never been considered a first-class medium 
for charitableness.”. Will you allow me, as a member of 
the Council of the Society you refer to, and the one who 


signed the interim report you comment on, to remind 


your readers that the very existence of the Charity 
Organisation Society is based upon the assumption that 
there is sufficient charity in the Metropolis, with its 
multitudinous agencies for relief, to meet all the require- 
ments of the deserving poor, if only such funds were 
effectually administered ? 

In the report you refer to, the Council, acting as the 
executive of an organising body, simply endorsed the 
opinion spoken to by ministers and relief agents in all 
parts of the Metropolis, viz., that with the additional 
funds which have already come in to the Metropolitan 


Visiting and Relief Association, and other organisations. 


having for their special function the relief of distress, 
sufficient provision could be made for all such excep- 
tional cases as hard times and bad weather have brought 
with them into some parts of London. 

Had the Society prematurely recommended the 
creation of any new machinery for relief, it would have 
simply intensified the very disease which it was esta- 
blished in 1869 to control. 3 

Through its thirty-nine District Committees the Society 
is willing, and generally able to take up and treat such 
cases, if deserving, as the machinery of other Metropolitan 
societies may be indisposed or inadequate to assist. But 
such work is not its primary object, or obligation to the 
public, Perhaps the constant attention and personal 
sacrifices of a large number of professional men and well- 
educated women, without fee or reward other than the 
random criticism of those who do not pause to consider 
the real issues involved, may in the long run be worth as 
much as the shower of small silver and groceries which 
has hitherto been associated with relief in this the 
wealthiest and poorest city in the world.—Faithfully 
yours, AtsaGER Hay HI, 

The Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, Feb. 9, 1879. 





THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
“CARMEN” IN ENGLISH. | 

FTER its extraordinary success in an Italian dress, 
“Carmen” was bound to be soon heard in Eng- 

lish ; consequently, on the appearance of Mr. Carl Rosa’s 
prospectus for his present season a version of Bizet’s 
charming opera was looked for as a matter of course, 
It formed one of three promised novelties ; and we may 
point out as a significant, if not unique, fact in operatic 
history, that within ten days of the commencement of the 
season all. three novelties were produced. Mr. Rosa 
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thus has every right to be regarded as a vara avis among 
impresarios, and he deserves all possible credit for the 
feat he has accomplished. We have already on more 
than one occasion expressed our opinion as to the fasci- 
nating music of “Carmen”; it is therefore unnecessary to do 
more now than say a few words about the English text and 
performance. The former has been supplied by Mr. Henry 
Hersée; a writer who combines unusual facility in the art 
of verse-writing with the knowledge how to make the best 
of his native language for vocal rendering. Mr. Hersée 
gives a rather free translation of the libretto; but the 
original sense is retained sufficiently for all dramatic pur- 
poses, and its adaptation is altogether an excellent speci- 
men of its kind. The part of Carmen is undertaken by 
Madame Selina Dolaro, and it says much for this lady 
that her bold leap from the regions of opera-bouffe to the 
stage of Her Majesty’s Theatre has been achieved without 
a failure. But what has been her,success? If Carmen 
is a véle that only requires good acting to meet all 
artistic requirements, Madame Dolaro has done exceed- 
ingly well ; if, as we take it, Bizet’s heroine demands a 
vocalist of the first order to do justice to the characteristic 
and piquant music allotted to the part, then we say the new 
Carmen falls very far short of what we have a right to ex- 
pect. Her voice is rather pleasing in quality, especially in 
the middle and lower registers; but it is terribly weak 
throughout the entire compass, and, when the orchestra 
plays at all forte, not a sound is to be heard. The solos 
are given with very poor effect, the only redeeming 
feature in their delivery being a marked improvement 
in Madame Dolaro’s style. It must be conceded that 
her acting displays intelligence, and sometimes power ; 
while her conception of the character differs very little 
from that of her predecessor and model, Miss Minnie 
Hauk. In fact, if this were a dramatised version of 
Carmen,” Madame Dolaro’s assumption might be con- 
sidered quite satisfactory, and it is, in any case, a great 
improvement on all she has hitherto done. The question 
is, though, whether one goes to the opera to see good 
acting or hear good singing. With us the last is mostly 
in view, and its absence, so far as Madame Selina Dolaro 
is concerned, makes it impossible for us to give an 
unqualified endorsement to all the’kind things said of her 
by her critics and the public. With the exception of the 
José, the whole of the remaining parts are sustained with 
remarkable efficiency. This is notably so in the case of 
the Toreador, who finds in Mr. Walter Bolton a repre- 
sentative of considerable vocal and dramatic ability. 
Signor Randegger conducts the performance of “Car- 
men,” which is drawing tremendous houses. 





THE FIRST PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 
T. JAMES’S HALL looked more pleasant than 
usual on Thursday evening the 6th inst. Nothing 
will ever make it bright as long as the cold gray-blue 
tint of the walls is not replaced by a warmer one ; but the 
work which has been done during the autumn redeems 
this most melancholy of concert-rooms from being quite 
atomb. And the white and gold organ was not the only 
thing which made the hall look brighter. After doses of 
fifth-rate concerts, after questions as to where Moses was 
when the light went out, and—after Piccolino, it was 
delightful to look forward to really good music. For the 
pre-eminence of the Philharmonic Concerts has not been 
shaken by their abandonment of the classic though grimy 
shades of Hanover Square, nor even—and this is the 
most severe trial—by Mr. G. Macfarren’s analytical and 
historical programmes. These alone would have been 
‘sufficient to ruin any ordinary concert, for who can read 
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of ‘the longing which is discovered in the poignant 
phrases of the bassoon,” or of the “palpable, nay, too 
practical jokes” in the concluding movement of 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 4 in B flat (save the mark }), 
without wishing to rush from his seat in orderto avoid the 


irresistible fascinations of this learned pamphlet? The 


principal reason why Mr. Cusins has so entirély out- 


stripped all rivals, that his concerts can be compared to * 


no others in London, and are surpassed only by the 
Vienna Philharmonic Society and the Paris Conserva- 
toire, is, of course, that his orchestra is a homogeneous 
and continuous one. We find the same distinguished 
names in it from year to year. Every now and then one 
falls away and makes room for a new-comer, who, among 
such a band of trained musicians, cannot fail soon to 
acquire that discipline and instant obedience to the 
leader’s sign which is as necessary for the success of a 
concert as for the winning of a battle. 

It would have been impossible to select a better pro- 
gramme than that of the first concert ; it would have been 
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difficult to execute that programme better. The audience .__ : 


was gradually led from the comparative baldness of the 
overture to Bach’s “Suite” (No. 3, in D), through 
Hummel’s concerto for pianoforte with orchestra, and 
Gluck’s well-known but ever-fresh air, “ Che faro senza 
Euridice?” to the rich harmonies of Mendelssohn’s 
* Meeresstille und Gliickliche Fahrt ”; then, after the usual 
interval, the acme of musical enjoyment was reached in 
Beethoven’s symphony in B flat, one of the most melo- 
dious and attractive, if not the grandest of his works. It 
would be almost impertinence to say that Mdme. Goddard 
played Hummel’s very difficult passages with that perfect 
command of the instrument which has made her cele- 
brated ; and although the vocal pieces are generally con- 
sidered to be only z#¢ermezzi at Philharmonic concerts, 
Madame Patey’s rendering of Gluck’s melody and of Mr. 


Macfarren’s charming song from his cantata “The Lady — | 


of the Lake,” deserved and obtained entire attention and 
the warmest applause. The programme was concluded 
by Cherubini’s overture to “‘ Anacreon.” As all the music 
was beautiful, and as all the music was fairly well, some very 
well, played, it is difficult to fix on any particularly striking 
piece. Beethoven’s Symphony has frequently been given 
at the Philharmonic ; not so Bach’s “ Suite,” of which the 
second movement completely carried away the audience. 
For the next concert we are promised a concerto of Spohr 


in D minor for violin, and subscribers will rejoice to hear 


that Herr Joachim will play both in this and in the third 
concert, on Thursday, March 6th. 





Monpay PopuLaR CONCcERTs.—On few occasions can 
Herr Joachim have met with so enthusiastic a reception 
as that which on Monday evening welcomed him back to 
the scene of many past triumphs. The delight of an 
immense audience at the reappearance of their favourite 
redoubled when the great violinist made it manifest that 
his powers, far from having deteriorated, retain all their 
pristine vigour. He led the Mendelssohn quartet (one 
of the famous Op. 44) with all the fiery energy and mar- 
vellous technique of old, taking the final presto at an 
extraordinary pace. The deep feeling and exquisite 
phrasing displayed in his execution of an adagio by 
Viotti were worthy indeed of Joachim. In response to the 
rapturous’ applause, he played a prelude by Bach in such 
style as to throw his audience once more into ecstasies. 
The distinguished artist concluded his evening’s perfor- 
mances by leading a Haydn quartet in truly masterly 
fashion, establishing more firmly than ever his night's to be 
considered “ king of violinists.” 
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GLADSTONE’S GLEANINGS.* 


O feeling of disrespect has dictated our omission of 
the Mr. before the name of the distinguished 
statesman and author who, in these two little volumes, 
has republished a few of what we suppose he considers 
the best of his many smaller essays. The temptation to 
alliteration which, we believe, had some influence on 
Mr. Gosse, who for a succession of years pleased the 
juvenile British public by a series of “gleanings,” has led us 
to discard titles, which are no distinction, since no one 
ever talks of Mr. Shakespeare or of the Right Hon. 
Joseph Addison. A reprint of Mr. Gladstone’s earlier 
opera minora cannot fail to be interesting; and this 
scanty collection, although very incomplete, covers no 
less than thirty-five years, and should therefore afford 
material for the study of the gradual change of the 
author’s opinions, showing the transformation from the 
quiet, studiously moderate Peelite of early days 
to the enthusiastic and even violent Radical agitator 
of the last two years. In the latter expression we 
are, of course, only using Mr. Gladstone’s » own 
description of his anti-Turkish campaign. But the 
little book before us does not in this respect come up to 
the student’s expectation. The most important of the 
essays reprinted are, in the first or political volume, the 
series of critical articles on Mr. Martin’s “ Life of the 
Prince Consort,” and in the second, or literary one, 
studies on Blanco White (1845), Giacomo Leopardi, 
and Macaulay (1876). The kindly and gentle tone of 
Mr. Gladstone’s summary of the late Prince Consort’s 
life does, it is true, contrast strangely with the fervid 
eloquence and vehement partiality of ‘‘ Kin beyond Sea,” 
and although a sense of humour has always been 
singularly wanting in all the author’s} writings and 
speeches, we cannot help thinking that some little grain 
of sly fun lies concealed somewhere in the convolutions 
of his powerful brain, or he would hardly have placed 
these two articles in startling juxtaposition. We almost 
suspect that Mr. Gladstone’s prolonged absence from the 
Treasury benches has aroused in him a yearning after 
the official despatches which in years gone by he had 
been used to indite, for he numbers the successive 
paragraphs of his essays as if they were orders from 
Downing Street. Or does he expect that at some future 
period, or in some remote country, when the English 
language shall have died and be studied as a classical 
one, these little volumes will be construed by schoolboys, 
who will get “Gladstone: Mac., cap. 27,” set as a portion 
of their daily task? On either hypothesis "the plan is 
hardly to be recommended, as the reader is constantly 
disturbed by the obtrusive numerals which interrupt 
without dividing the flow of Mr. Gladstone’s rotund 
phrases. 

The one distinctive tendency which marks the whole 
of the work now re-published is the author’s very decided 
view on religious matters. It colours all his reasoning 
and affects all his conclusions. We are not now con- 
cerned with the inquiry whether the apparent narrowness 
of Mr. Gladstone’s tenets, and the consistency with which 
he applies his ideal standard of religion almost indifferently 
to the lives and works of all men in all places, are correct : 
we merely state the fact. The “ Address on the Death 
of the Prince Consort,” delivered at Manchester in 1862, 
is in effect a eulogy on competitive examinations, 


* Gleanings of Past Years. By the Right Hon, W. E, GLADSTONE. 
Macmillan Co. 
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but even this is introduced by a ponderous and decidedly 
dull sermon on the virtues of the deceased Prince. 
Although politics, as they must, occupy the greater 
portion of his criticism on Mr. Martin’s book, it is quite 
evident even to the superficial reader that, in the author’s 
opinion, it is of much greater importance to establish 
that Prince Albert was a religious man in Mr. Gladstone’s 
sense than that he was a gifted statesman, who filled the 
most Gifficult position which can be imagined with extra- 
ordinary success. The earnest endeavours to prove the 
late Prince’s veneration for the doctrines and practice of 
the Church of England will almost raise a smile among 
those who think that the life of a man so virtuous, so 
consistently wise, and so modest, should scarcely be 
examined from the same standpoint as that of a parish 
clergyman. For, as the Prince never, either by word or 
deed, attacked the Established Church, and as his conduct 
was in no way affected by the alleged disbelief in,and 
neglect of certain forms which Mr. Gladstone energeti- 
cally strives to disprove, the state of his mind on the 
subject is surely not a matter of public importance. But 
the utter absence of any sense of humour, which has been 
so often remarked in the Liberal statesman, prevents his 
perceiving that his profound and thorough examination 
into matters utterly uninteresting to the world at large, 
and, at most, of importance to the objects of 
his memoirs, tends to cast ridicule on _ subjects 
which, in their proper place, cannot be treated 
too seriously. The same exaggerated anxiety to 
relieve his heroes from any accusation of scepticism, 
or even of neglect of certain religious forms, pervades the 
essays on poor Blanco White and the still more unfor- 
tunate and talented Giacomo Leopardi. We doubt 
whether the recurring gyrations of the former religious 
weathercock, and the successive variable directions of the 
bird’s head, pointing now to belief in the Immaculate: 
Conception (which, to Mr. Gladstone’s supreme horror, 
Blanco actually at one time placed on a par with the 
doctrine of the Incarnation), now to scepticism, and then: 
again to Evangelical views, only to veer back with 
inexplicable oscillations, could ever interest more than 
an extremely limited class of readers. And to treat a 
learned philologian and talented author like Leopardi as 
if he were the Rector of St. Vedast’s is surely one-sided. 
To Macaulay Mr. Gladstone does not apply his religious 
foot-rule with so much persistency ; and the result is that 
he has free scope to exercise his powerful mind and 
matured literary judgment on the works and character 
of the great historian, essayist, and poet. His reasoning 
appears to us sound throughout, and his conclusions on 
the gross inaccuracy of many statements advanced by 
Macaulay will go far to destroy the evil consequences of 
the immense circulation these errors have obtained. Mr. 
Gladstone justly points out that while Macaulay’s works 
have been sold by hundreds of thousands, the rejoinders 
of those who proved that he made many exaggerated, 
misleading, and even untrue assertions could have but a 
limited sale—that, in fact, the attack was co-extensive 
with the English reading public, while the defence was 
seen by a few only. The latter fate will, we think, not 
overtake our author’s little volumes, and he has therefore 
supplied an antidote to the poison of which he exposes 
the danger. He will not be read so largely as Macaulay, 
but he will be read by many who have hardly ever heard 
of Babington and know nothing of the letters of the 
Bishop of Exeter to Lord Macaulay. 

We have purposely abstained from discussing the 
political views advanced in the first volume of these 
papers, and the specious arguments by which Mr. Glad- 
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stone attempts to distinguish between Russian aggression 
in 1854 and Russian intervention in 1877; how he 
proves to his own satisfaction that Russia was wrong 
when she twenty-five years ago attacked Turkey, but 
right when she did so in the summer before last. To 
criticise these pages would be merely to argue with 
sophists who decline to be convinced by demonstration, 
to expose once more fallacies which have been a 
hundred times refuted, and would take us beyond our 
province of literary criticism into the distracted domain 
of contemporary politics. 


DENNIS’S “ETRURIA.”* 


ORE than thirty years have elapsed''since the 
original publication of Mr. Dennis’s “ Cities and 
Cemeteries,” and its author remains for Etruria what his 
countryman, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, remains for Egypt. 
Both these distinguished archeologists have afforded 
pattern examples of the English method of going to 
work, so pleasantly satirised, yet indirectly so highly com- 
plimented, in the famous apologue of the three Europeans 
and the camel. Mr. Dennis has revealed nothing of the 
diviner’s instinct, nothing of the creator’s touch. He has 
resisted all temptation, if he ever felt any, to vivify or 
combine his laborious accumulations by theory in the 
German manner ; nor has he, like a Frenchman, striven 
to attain the elegance of consummate literary form. But 
he has done that which must necessarily precede and 
form the groundwork of all theory and all symmetry—he 
has betaken himself to the scene of action, and, partly 
indeed from the costly works of predecessors, inaccessible 
to all but the select few, but far more from his own 
minute and intelligent examination of the entire field, 
from its most imposing monuments to its most sequestered 
nooks, has hewn out by his own strength the materials 
of the architecture of the future, if indeed such a feat as 
the mental reconstruction of Etruscan national life is 
reserved for any age. 

For it must be admitted that one cause of the abiding 
value of Mr. Dennis’s work is that his method is still the 
only one practicable. The splendid exterior of Etruscan 
civilisation is within our grasp. The informing spirit 
continues to elude us. We know all about the dress, 
ornaments, weapons, banquets of the people ; much about 
their architecture and ceremonial; something even of 
their polity and religion, But almost the whole of this 
knowledge is derived from the scrutiny of their architec- 
tural, and especially their sepulchral, remains, and 
of the objects of art and use which the latter 
have yielded in such profusion, Of their intellec- 
tual and spiritual life we know hardly anything, 
inasmuch as we have as yet made hardly any progress 
with the cardinal problem of their language. Such an 
historical record from the graves of Lars Porsena as that 
left by Augustus at Ancyra, or by Darius Hystaspes on 
the rock of Behistun, would do more to bring us into 
living sympathy with Etruria than all the marvels of her 
art, derived as these are to a great extent from Greek 


’ and other exotic sources. Without a knowledge of the 


national language, the national genius must always 
remain a riddle, and Mr. Dennis’s second edition finds 
us hardly more advanced in this important particular 
than his first left us. Since the publication of the latter, 
indeed, a brilliant effort has been made, under conditions 
which have usually formed the guarantees of success, 


* The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. By GtorGk DENNIS, 
Revised Edition, recording the most recent discoveries. Two 
volumes. London: Muvray. 
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It is an almost unprecedented circumstance for a master 
in the most orthodox school of philology to devote years : 
of patient research, encouraged by the general expecta- 
tions of the learned and the suffrages of the most 
competent, to the elaboration on a colossal scale of q 
mere unsubstantial dream. Yet Corssen’s scientific 
demonstration of the affinity of the Etruscan tongue to. 
the Latin has vanished before Mr. Isaac Taylor’s demon- 
stration that the theory can only be made to fit in with 
facts by the systematic defiance of common-sense. If we 
can believe that the age of the deceased was mever stated’ 
in a sepulchral inscription, but that the name of the’ 
mason was always, then, and then only, we can allow. 
that Corssen has made out a prima facie case. His 
theory may nevertheless be correct, but it must be 
established by a totally different method of proof. In 
the present state of the question, Mr. Taylor’s Turanian. 
theory of the origin of the Etruscans has two great 
advantages—the prestige of his victory over Corssen, and: _ 
its own convenient elasticity. The assertion that a nation 
was Latin, or Phoenician, or Egyptian raises a definite 
issue: the statement that it was Turanian, in the actual 
vagueness of our conceptions respecting Turanian things, 
is hardly equivalent to more than saying that we know 
very little about it—a proposition, in the present 
instance, unfortunately not remote from the truth. Mr. 
‘Taylor must be admitted, however, to have made valuable 
contributions towards our scanty apparatus criticus; 
although the foundation of his case is insecure until the 
demonstration of the genuineness of the famous inscribed 
dice on which he mainly relies, and, supposing this esta- 
blished, the rigorous determination of the order of the 
numerals. Deecke, the latest and probably the best 
authority, appears to incline towards Mr. Taylor’s theory, 
while observing a discreet caution which investigators 
less highly qualified will do well to imitate. Mr. Dennis, 
who makes no pretension to philological science, but: 
views the matter with the eyes of an historian and 
archeologist, agrees with Professor Newman in recurring 
to the ancient tradition which derives the Etruscans from 
Lydia. He forcibly insists on the great resemblance of 
the tumulus of Alyattes at Sardis to several Etruscan 
monuments: the tomb of Porsena, “La Cucumella,” 
and the mausoleum of Montarozzi. We cordially sub- 
scribe to Mr. Dennis’s high estimate of the weight due to 
ancient tradition. Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries, whatever 
their precise interpretation may be, have read modem 
scepticism an impressive lesson on this subject. It is 
nevertheless to be remarked that ancient tradition is not 
perfectly unanimous, and that Mr. Dennis’s arguments 
are not always consistent with his own hypothesis. “In 
one important particular,” he says, “there is also 
striking analogy—in physiognomy.” And he proceeds 
to instance the recumbent figures on the sarcophagt 
in the Louvre and the British Museum, remarking that 
“the type is purely Oriental—nay, Mongolian.” But 
where is the evidence that the Lydians were Mongolians 
in physiognomy, in language, or in any other particular? 
If there is none, any testimony to the Mongolian affinities 
of the Etruscans must be, guantum valeat, an argument 
against their connection with Lydia. The truth is that 
the subject is a labyrinth, and that the few clues ‘we 
possess, instead of conducting to a common centre, af 
present seem to lead away from it. We may feel tolerably 
certain that the Etruscans were to some extent a mixed 
people, and that the fabric of specifically Etruscan civili- 
sation, with its Hellenic embellishments, was erected on 
the foundation of an earlier culture, which may be termed 
Pelasgic. ‘This, in its ‘turn, probably rested upon a more 
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primitive social organisation“ Siculan” or “ Umbrian.” 
These earliest known immigrants into Italy, as well as 
their Pelasgic conquerors, were undoubtedly of Greeco- 
Latin race. Their Cyclopean architecture is the preface 
to the massive works of the Etruscans, and their influence 
on the ideas of the latter is evidenced by the prominent 
part assigned in the national theology to “Charon,” to 
this day the genius of Death in the folk-lore of modern 
Greece. This influence is probably sufficient to account 
for any Latin affinities, linguistic or otherwise, which may 
be discovered among the Etruscans, It is equally evident 
that.so numerous and cultivated a people cannot have 
been absorbed into the Latin nationality without leaving 
some traces of the process ; and until some counterpart 
of the Behistun or Rosetta monument is discovered, 
perhaps the most. hopeful means of throwing light on the 
mystery will be a careful attention to those Latin words 
whose origin is hitherto uncertain, and which, accordingly, 
may prove to have been derived from Etruria. Cassis 
and /anista, for instance, are probably Etruscan. Can 
they be traced to any Semitic, or Turanian, or Iberian 
roots ? 

A detailed examination of Mr. Dennis’s work would 
itself require a volume of some magnitude. Such an 
undertaking is fortunately superfluous in the case of a 
book which has for thirty years taken its place 
on the shelves as an archeological classic by the 
side of Wilkinson’s ‘“ Ancient Egyptians” and 
Layard’s “Nineveh.” It is only necessary to inquire 
whether the author has been careful to incorporate the 
results of the most recent investigations with his original 
work. Almost every page of Mr. Dennis’s volumes bears 
testimony to his diligence in this particular. He has 
himself repeatedly revisited the scene of his labours, and 
some of his notes bear date 1876. He mentions the 
present condition of the mural paintings previously 
described by him, now, too often, from unavoidable 
circumstances, much altered for the worse ; he carefully 
records all recent excavations, and registers the principal 
additions to private collections and public museums. He 
has fully maintained his acquaintance with the literature 
of the subject. We find him quoting such recent con- 
‘tributions to it as the observation that the hieroglyphics 
on certain silver bowls are unmeaning, and consequently 
mot the work of Egyptian, but more probably of Phcenician 
‘artists ; and he devotes two pages to the recent, and at 
present puzzling, discovery of an enclosure of unhewn 
blocks, ten miles in circuit, hidden among the thickets of 
Monte Leone. It is needless to add that an account of 
everything Etruscan will be found in his pages, but it 
may not be superfluous to notice that the topographical 
arrangement of the work necessarily involves some repeti- 
tion, and would prevent anything like a comprehensive 
survey of the subject but for the admirable introduction, 
which the reader will do well to master before proceeding 
to the body of the work. He will here find an ample 
yet succinct digest of the principal departments of 
Etruscan lore, with a classification of the periods 
of Etruscan art, and the influences to which it 
was subjected from the Cyclopean ramparts and 
rude pottery of the primitive inhabitants, to the most 
perfect development of Greek vase-painting in Italy, in 
‘itself so singular a phenomenon. The coins, the silver 
bowls, the scarabs, and other minor subjects are treated 
briefly, but with evident mastery. The weakest portion 
of this preliminary sketch is the philological and ethnolo- 
gical, by far the most difficult, and with which Mr. 
Dennis, whose tastes and acquirements lie in another 
direction, might well decline to grapple. The value of 
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his work would nevertheless have been enhanced by the 
addition of an analysis from some competent pen 
of the various hypotheses which have been propounded. 
With this addition, Mr. Dennis’s work would have 
been truly encyclopedic. In perusing his descrip- 
tions we frequently long for additional pictorial illus- 
trations, which, however, would probably have too much 
augmented the cost of the book. The engravings 
vouchsafed us are numerous and excellent. We must 
not part from Mr. Dennis without a cordial acknowledg- 
ment of his modesty and urbanity, his generous feeling 
towards his fellow-labourers, and the unobtrusive felicity 
of his descriptions of scenery and local characteristics. 
The pleasantness of his pages is enhanced by his quota- 
tions from the classical and English poets, not merely 
from their uniform appropriateness, but from the 
evidence they afford of extensive reading and refined 
taste. 


THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER.* 


( N_ the question of Model Prisons, Mr. Carlyle 

says to us with true eccentric force, ‘‘ My friends, 
after all this beautiful whitewash, and humanity, and 
prison discipline, and such blubbering and whimper- 
ing, and soft Litany to divine, and also to quite other 
sorts of Pity as we have had a century now, give me leave 
to remind you that” . . . . ; and after reminding us ofa 
good deal more, the modern Diogenes tells us how 
“scoundrel is scoundrel” all over, and hints that kind- 
ness will do him not much good, and that as to devoting 
all our time to the welfare of the criminal, “there is 
immense work, and of a far hopefuller sort, to be done 
elsewhere.” 

But as the Irish journalist said, “ the age of sentiment 
is not yet past.” Weare most of us inclined to look at 
the great prison question with much of the feeling of 
honest Yorick when he heard the shrill voice of the 
caged starling pierce the gloomy darkness of the Bastile: 
“ Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still Slavery, said I, still thou 
art a bitter draught.” In fact, with the exception of Mr. 
Carlyle, all the best modern writers have chosen to regard 
the prison question from a sentimental point of view. 
The most practical writers, who have had a long 
personal experience of the subject, whether as governors, 
chaplains, matrons, and, though it excite a smile to add, 
convicts, have almost uniformly been of the same 
opinion, It is not only in Mr. Charles Reade’s “ It’s 
Never too Late to Mend,” but in such popular works as 
“ Life Among Convicts,” “Female Life in Prison,” “ Five 
Years’ Penal Servitude,” and even in the heavily statistic- 
laden volumes of Parliamentary reports and semi-official 
productions, written by the greatest prison authorities—all 
tend to prove that the life of the modern prisoner is not 
such a healthy, not such a pleasing, not such a satisfactory 
existence as to make every great convict establishment a 
palace of luxurious.comfort as compared with the home 
of the ordinary workman, and a Paradise as compared with 
the workhouse. : 

And now Mr. Mark Hope, of whom we augur some 
considerable future celebrity and even fame, has written 
and published a novel which treats much _ of 
prison life and discipline. He has entered the lists 
with Mr. Charles Reade, and has invited com- 
parison by giving in “A Prodigal Daughter” as 
much steady and unsteady writing about prisons and 





© The Prodigal Daughter: A Story of Female Prison Life By 
Mark Hore. Chapman and Hall, 
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private lunatic asylums as we can find in “It’s Never too 
Late to Mend” and “Hard Cash” combined. Yet it 
can be both boldly and safely asserted that in thus chal- 
lenging comparison with one of our most popular 
novelists, the new aspirant to public favour has shown 
himself to be by no means unworthy or incapable to cope 
with his more famous antagonist. 

The story of “A Prodigal Daughter” has but little 
claim to any brilliant originality and structure of plot and 
situation. ‘The most skeleton sketch of it cannot fail to 


‘bring to mind how closely it is modelled on the same 


lines as many hundred three-volume ventures in fiction. 
But this is perhaps the only important as well as the 
greatest fault to find with it. First and’ foremost, 
as far as the interest of the story is concerned, there is a 
Colonel Forrester, a wicked, fascinating, and desperately 
brave villain of the now almost ancient fashionable novel 
type. This faithless military man elopes with the daughter 
of a philanthropic Quaker. He treats her to a sham 
Scotch marriage, having for witness a brother officer. 
Then, as might be expected, he in time finds that circum- 
stances suggest the desirability of deserting his victim, 
and accordingly he doesso. Hesoon afterwards becomes 
betrothed to a lovely and amiable young heiress, whom 
he loves with all the heart that he has, and by whom he 
is loved most heartily in return. However, a Nemesis 
awaits the deceiver. Margaret Hawthorne (or, as she is 
styled in the first part of the novel, Margaret Field, for 
that was the name the Colonel adopted when he in- 
veigled her into the Scotch marriage) comes down upon 
the pair burning with rage and jealousy. The false Colonel 
has a meeting with his cast-off love in a village smithy. He 


“endeavours to wrest some documents from her possession, 


and uses a considerable amount of ungentlemanly violence. 
To protect herself the justly indignant Margaret seizes 


hold of some red-hot iron implement of the forge. But 


at this unfortunate moment the Colonel’s new betrothed, 
Rose Graham, makes her appearance, and Margaret, who 
is naturally not over used to swinging about pieces of hot 
metal, accidentally strikes her rival over the eyes, and in 
consequence utterly destroys her sight. The wretched 
woman, for the supposed attempt to murder, is then 
hauled off to the county gaol, and it is at this epoch of 
her history that the novel opens. But in Tollminster 
prison “A Prodigal Daughter” finds a friend. The 
chaplain is the brother of the officer who witnessed the 
Scotch marriage. With true Christian charity he espouses 


‘ her cause, wholly believes her version of the case, and 


actually employs a detective to hunt the wicked Colonel 
to earth. But the private inquiry gentleman proves to 
be a traitor, and for a bribe he plays into the hands of 
the Colonel. He obtains Margaret’s liberation from 
Tollminster gaol by inducing a swindling vagabond to 
represent himself as her husband, and to offer himself as 
bail for her. She is then carried off to a private lunatic 
asylum, where she is most brutally and shamefully 
treated. Yether hour of liberation and triumph at length 
arrives. The rascally detective dies under suspicious 
circumstances which tend to suggest murder. The sham 
husband, fearful of being mixed up in an exposé, fails to 
make his appearance at a critical moment when the 
victimised woman was to be taken from the English 
asylum and carried off to France. In a moment of care- 
less watching she effects her liberty. The false Colonel 
Forrester, by this and other untoward events, being driven 
to the last extremity, is obliged to confess his wickedness 
to the father of his betrothed. Still he boldly determines 
to resuscitate his character by displaying the most despe- 
rate bravery in rescuing Tollminster Cathedral from 


destruction during a fearful fire. His generous hardihood 
on this critical occasion is universally acknowledged, but 
he falls a victim to his daring energies, and dies in the 
hospital. However, in the meantime the luckless 
Margaret is restored to her parents, marries the chap- 


lain who proved so faithful a friend, and in the end all” 


is happiness. 


Such is the story of “A Prodigal Daughter,” — 


and as might very easily be supposed, although 


there is plenty of exciting interest in it, this is far 


from being the chief merit of Mr. Mark Hope's 
work. In his description of the life in Tollminster 
prison the author has taken the popular, the sentimental, 
and, possibly, the most truthful view of the subject, 
In his account of the private lunatic asylum we cannot 


think that he has been altogether so fortunate. In © 


his mess-room scenes with the 12th Dragoons 
it is an unpleasant duty to have to confess that 
the novelist seems to have only too faithfully imitated 


the worst style of the Duc de Pomar and various lady © 
novelists, who seem to mistake silly vulgarity and loose 


slang for the presumed “‘ good form” and high breeding 
of the upperclasses. We are indeed sorry to see such an 
excellent production as “A Prodigal Daughter” some- 
times marred by such thoroughly unnecessary defects. 
Indeed, it might be truthfully enough stated that had 
Mr. Mark Hope, throughout the whole of his novel, 
trusted more to his own strong originality, and been less 


given to imitating the worst characteristics of his fiction- - 


writing contemporaries, every one of his readers would 
have been perfectly ready and justified in yielding to his 
undoubted originality and talent an honest and well- 
deserved praise perfectly free from every breath of 
censure. But as the shortcomings in “A Prodigal 
Daughter” arise more from defect of judgment than from 
want of ability, we very reasonably hope that his next 
work will be better than his first, and successful as it may 
be in causing Mr. Mark Hope to be reckoned among our 
most popular novelists. 


VIXEN.* 
ISS BRADDON’S latest novel, “ Vixen,” is one 
M of those books in which the good and bad are 
so intimately interwoven that it becomes a task requiring 
careful study to separate them. Her descriptive powers 
are of the strongest, but, unfortunately, her pen frequently 
runs away with her. 

The scene is laid in the New Forest. The heroine, 
Violet Tempest, who rejoices in the nickname. of 
“Vixen,” is the only daughter of Squire Tempest, who 
is also Master of Hounds. As is but natural with only 
daughters, she is a spoilt child and her father’s idol, and 
is allowed to run wild, her friend and playfellow being 
Roderick Vawdrey, the son of Lady Jane Vawdrey, 
and heir to a neighbouring estate. Roderick, better 
known as Rorie, falls in love with her and she 
with him, but in_ deference to his mother’s 
dying wishes, he engages himself to his cousin 
Lady Mabel, the daughter of the Duke of Dovedale, an 
arrant “blue stocking,” whose tastes lay between orchids 
and the infliction on the public of her poetry and ideas. 
Squire Tempest dies suddenly in a fit of apoplexy when 
riding home from hunting, and after a season his widow, 
a confirmed invalid in her own estimation, and weak as 
water to boot, marries a Captain Winstanley, an adven- 
turer, whose sole idea is the feathering of his own nest. 





* Vixen. By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.” J. and Re 
Maxwell, Three volumes. 
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Vixen, to whom he had proposed before captivating her 
mother, hates him most cordially, and, the feeling being 
reciprocal, the Captain makes himself particularly unplea- 
sant, and eventually succeeds in banishing Violet from 
her home, placing her until she should come of age— 
when she would inherit the property and dethrone him— 
under the care of his maiden aunt in the Isle of Jersey. 
At the eleventh hour Lady Mabel jilts Rorie, and elopes 
with Lord Mallow, an Irish peer and parliamentary elocu- 
tionist. Rorie on being freed from his bonds rushes over 
to Jersey, and brings Vixen back with him as his affianced 
bride, to attend her dying mother. The death of Mrs, 
Winstanley upsets all the Captain’s schemes, and 
six months later Rorie and Vixen marry, and, like the 
proverbial fairy tale, live happy ever after. Such is the 
plot of the novel. The descriptions of the various 
characters are good, some very forcible, notably those of 
Mrs. Tempest, afterwards Mrs. Winstanley, and of her 
second husband, Captain Winstanley. So graphically are 
his various acts of brutality and meanness described, that 
a strange desire steals over the reader to kick somebody 
or something, and indeed it is a wonder that such a man 
should not have been horsewhipped every alternate day 
of his existence. The character of Violet Tempest in 
her early days is overdrawn, and where Miss Braddon 
commits herself to sporting phraseology she is decidedly 
fishing in troubled waters, if not descending to vul- 
garity. We question if even such a wild bird as Vixen 
would get safely over a gate on her pony in cold 
blood, or, if she had been lucky enough to accomplish 
the feat, would have been guilty of saying, “If I didn’t 
let Titmouse take a gate .... he’d kick like old 
boots, and pitch me a cropper!” and what is meant 
by a “fox going back to earth” requires a footnote to 
explain. Again, in vol. ii, no Irish sportsman would 
have uttered the words Miss Braddon has put into the 
mouth of Lord Mallow when asked if he liked forest- 
hunting :—‘“I like riding about the forest amazingly. .. . 
If you only mean hounds pottering about after a fox, this 
might pass muster ; but if your idea of hunting includes 
hard riding and five-barred gates, I should call the kind 
of thing you do here by another name.” (By the way, what 
a blessing are five-barred gates to’the lady novelist—no run 
seems perfect without a succession of them.) The elope- 
ment of Lady Mabel under the circumstances is one of 
the most improbable incidents in the book, and that 
she and her husband should return to the county and take 
the jilted lover’s house, settling down in the midst of all 
the outraged ones, is too startling a surprise to be 
swallowed calmly. At times, however, the author appeals 
to noble feelings. For instance, what truer sentiment 
could there be than when Violet, speaking of her father’s 
monument, which her mother tells her cost £600, says, 
‘‘Oh, mamma, there is more love in a bunch of primroses 
that my own hand gathers and carries to the grave than 
in all the marble or granite in Westminster Abbey.” As 
a whole the book is pleasing, and one closes the third 
volume with a feeling of satisfaction that, notwithstanding 
the improbability of the dénouement, everything has 
ended as it should. The interest is well sustained 
throughout, and, what is a rare trait in the present-day 
novel, the plot is not lost sight of in the course of 
the book. 





BOOKS CONCERNING HEALTH. 


Total Abstinence. By B.W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. 
(Macmillan, London.)—Five addresses, one delivered 
before a Medical Society, the remainder before the National 
Temperance League, being principally a pean to the glory 
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of the Total Abstainer. We were wishful to see what Dr. 
Richardson had to say on temperance and moderation, but 
we find a fully coloured picture of a confirmed tippler given 
as a sketch of the “moderate” drinker. “Tongue red and 
dry, often thickly loaded, breath peculiar, often oppressive ; 
flatulence, nausea, broken sleep, feverishness,” &c., may 
form an excellent contrast to the smug condition of the total 
abstainer ; but Dr. Richardson should define his meaning if 
these are the results of what he terms “moderation.” 


Descriptions so opposed to common and medical experience . 


tend only to alienate men from a most admirable cause. 

Diphtheria; its Nature and Treatment. By Morell 
Mackenzie, M.D. (Churchill, London.)—A work which must 
have involved a good deal of literary research, and affords 
an excellent résumé of our present knowledge of the disease. 
It contains a short but very complete historical summary, and 
references are given for those who may wish to follow out 
the subject. Besides the Greek and Roman writers so often 
quoted, D’hanvantare, an Indian - physician nearly coeval 
with Pythagoras, appears to have described this disease, 
and it is thought that the Askara, a fatal epidemic frequently 
mentioned in the Talmud, was in reality diphtheria. 
The section on the causation of the disease, although 
good on the whole, is unsatisfactory in parts. One sentence, 
for example, would lead the reader to the erroneous and 
mischievous belief that its spread by direct contagion from 
person to person is a rarity. Again, it is asserted that the 
poison may be conveyed by water, “as in the analogous 
case of typhoid fever,” a mode of transmission which, how- 
ever probable a Zriori, is not yet known to sanitarians as a 
demonstrated fact. The remainder of the book is devoted 
to an account of symptoms, pathology, and treatment, 
and will prove a valuable addition to the library of the 
medical practitioner for whom it is intended. 

Dangers to Health. By T. Pridgin Teale, M.A. (Churchill, 
London.)—Mr. Teale, a surgeon to the Leeds Infirmary, 
being greatly shocked by the “ scandalous carelessness and 
gross dishonesty ” of plumbers and builders, revealed to him 
by an examination of his own and other houses, has in some 
fifty elaborate lithographs, with a short explanatory text, 
delineated many common defects in drain-work. The idea 
is a “taking” one, and likely to do good. Most persons will 
look at a picture, while few, as publishers can testify, take 
the trouble to wade through sanitary pamphlets and manuals. 
Mr. Teale “goes for” the “jerry” builder, and exposes his 
rascalities com amore. It was scarcely necessary, however, 
to devote a full-page lithograph to the pourtrayal of an 
iniquitous individual of the “jerry” species in the act of 
buying up broken drain-pipes to lay in his houses. The 
illustrations have in fact a tendency to redundancy and repe- 
tition ; thus, in the next edition we are promised the counter- 
feit presentment of “a butler angling for rats in a tank 
under a house,” a spectacle doubtless edifying enough, but, 
as the evil of a tank so misplaced and misconstructed is 
already shown in the present issue, it would surely be better 
to devote the space to other subjects. Defects in cellar- 
construction and their remedy, for example, although most 
important and often difficult to deal with, we invariably find 
shirked or overlooked in sanitary manuals. The book is in 
all respects excellently turned out, andthe dullest intellects 
should not fail to grasp lessons conveyed in this diagram- 
matic way. 

Premature Death; its Promotion and Prevention. 
Alcohol; its Use and Abuse. Exercise and Training. 
The House and its Surroundings. (Hardwicke and Bogue, 
London,)—All efforts for sanitary progress must fall short if 
they lack the intelligent co-operation of the people, and to 
secure this the rudiments of Hygiene should find some place 
in the education of all classes. In so vital a matter, how- 
ever, it is important that the public should not be led by 
blind guides, and we are glad, therefore, to see in the list of 
contributors to this series of Health Primers names which 
should be a guarantee of excellence and trustworthiness. 
“Premature Death” gives outline statistics of the causes 
which in this country terminate existence before the expira- 
tion of the normal span of life. The conditions under which 
these causes operate are sketched, the questions of their pre- 
vention considered, and a brief account of the principal 
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Sanitary Acts given. The effects of unwholesome conditions 
of life upon a population are clearly pointed out, and the 
imperial importance of sanitary legislation for the prevention 
of degeneration of race and the maintenance of English supre- 
macy should be brought home by this little book to any local 
and obstructive magnate who may chance to read it. 
The writer, although he notes the diffusion of typhoid by 
infected milk, omits to mention the distribution of scarlet 
fever contagion” by the same medium, and a sentence on 
p. 38 might lead a”non-professional reader to the erroneous 
conclusien that diphtheria is not “catching,” in the same 
sense as are smallpox and scarlet fever. “Alcohol: its 
Use and Abuse,” sums up very fairly our present know- 
ledge of the physiological and pathological effects of 
alcohol. The author considers that it is not required 
in health, and that, when its habitual use is found necessary, 
the quantity taken daily should not exceed half an ounce of 
absolute alcohol. This amount, we may state, would be 
represented by half a pint of average “Bass.” “Exercise 
and Training” is an excellent little manual, and should 
be read, not only by athletes, but by all who wish 
to learn how to regulate their exercise. If men who spend 
eleven months of the year at a desk would take the trouble 
to acquire a little knowledge of this kind before suddenly 
rushing off to climb mountains in Switzerland, they would more 
often return, not jaded and complaining, but with health braced 
and renewed. Fewcan superintend the building of their dwell- 
ings,and most ofus unfortunately havetotake our houses as we 
find them. With a little knowledge, however, of the principles 
of house sanitation anyone may detect and remedy many 
serious sanitary defects. This knowledge “The House and 
its Surroundings” conveys in a clear and non-technical 
manner. The only fault that we have to find is that the author 
has omitted to give any remarks on cellar construction. 
This is important, because an ill-constructed cellar may, in 
more ways than one, prove an insidious source of unhealthi- 
ness, and the evil is often difficult to remedy. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Dreamers Sketch-book,” by Sophia Lydia Walters 
(Kegan Paul and Co.), is nicely bound and prettily illus- 
trated. The verses will, doubtless, afford much gratification 
to the young lady to whom they are inscribed. Perhaps, to 
outsiders, they might seem just a trifle wanting in point. 

Fohn Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, and Songs and 
Poems, by Welbore St. Clair Baddeley. (Hardwicke and 
Bogue.)—It would have been no material loss to posterity if 
Mr. Baddeley had never gone further than the prologue, in 
which he announces that he does not write for the 
admirers of the “ great works of eld,” nor of Morris, Tenny- 
son, Swinburne, &c. For whom, then, does he write? Most 
persons with any claim to education have read, at all events, 
parts of “In Memoriam,” have heard of “ Mariana,” and 
know something of “ Maud.” Perhaps, too, they have dived 
into the “ Earthly Paradise.” Mr. Baddeley would scarcely 
wish it to be supposed that he writes fora totally uneducated 
public. We fear, in either case, the results will be to him 
disappointing. His verse is neither poetical nor polished 
enough to interest a cultivated audience, and he is totally 
wanting in the fire and vigour that would appeal to the 
masses. “John Dudley” is a namby-pamby version of a 
hackneyed subject; it is weakly conceived and feebly 
executed. The “Songs and Poems” at the end of the 
volume are absolutely (though unconsciously) comical from 
their false metaphors and delightful bathos. Can a 
“balmy dew £indie o’er the lips of earth’s sweet daughters ?” 
The couplet which concludes the book is, at all events 
seasonable :— 


“ Oh! when the hoar-frost chills the bricks, 
Then must we forth and gather sticks ” 
(The italics are ours.) 


Mr. Victor Vita dedicates his volume of verse to “ posterity, 
and my sister.” We cannot lay claim to the relationship, 
and we belong to the present generation, which is distinctly 


not posterity. We are, therefore, precluded from giving any — 
opinion on these Poems of the Future. (Arthur H. Moxon) _ 


Ballads of Hellas, by the Rev. W. H. Mills (George Bel) 


and Sons), are, as their author modestly says, intended for 
school use. But many, besides schoolboys, will welcome 
such spirited renderings of the grand old battle-stories. Even 
if they do recall the “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” what harm in 
that? We have not too many historical ballads, and can 
well do with a few more, especially when they are clothed in 
such flowing language as that of Mr. Mills’ verse. t 

Kelly's Handbook to the Upper Ten Thousand for 1879. 
(Kelly and Co., London.)—The New Year is always the 
signal for the appearance of handbooks and guides of all 
kinds suitable for all people. Messrs. Kelly, to whom 
we owe that inestimable companion of our daily labours, the 
Post Office Directory, have for the last five years issued the 
useful work whose title heads this notice. It does not 
attempt to compete with Burke and Debrett ; and though 
crests and armorial bearings are not depicted on its pages, it 
gives in a short and handy way all necessary information 
about nearly everybody of note in England. It is therefore 
decidedly useful, and a careful examination has not enabled 
us to detect any mistakes. 

Is it True? 2 vols. By H. Elrington. (Remington 
and Co.)}—“Is it True” belongs to what has been 
called the invertebrate order of books, and indeed ‘it 
would not be easy to find an expression that more 
aptly characterises many novels like the present. The story is 
limp and nerveless throughout ; reading it one is perpetually 
reminded of toast and water; it is entirely harmless, but 
there is a sad lack of flavour about it. Still we have seen 
many worse books ; if there is nothing particularly good in 
it, at any rate we are spared many of the unpleasantnesses 
so frequently to be met with in modern books of fiction. 
The author does not seem as yet to have acquired the art of 
telling a story consecutively, and there is far too liberal a 
use of rows of stars ; the rules of English composition too 
are very frequently disregarded, and the grammar is in 
many places as the grammar of second-rate novels is, alas! 
very often apt to be nowadays. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
ee 

OST of the daily papers having noticed the efforts which 

are being made to get together a substantial testi- 
monial to Prof. Clifford, we need only remind our readers that 
the joint treasurers are Mr. W. Spottiswoode, Pres. Roy. Soc., 
and Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. The joint Hon. Secre- 
taries, to whom all communications should be addressed, are 
Professor Corfield, M.D., 10, Bolton Row, Mayfair, W., and 


_ Dr. R. J. Lee, 6, Savile Row, W. It is earnestly to be hoped 


that the scheme will besuccessful, and that Professor Clifford’s 
many friends will aid and assist in every way. 


A PAPER on South Africa by Mr. J. Noble, Clerk of the 
House of Assembly of the Cape Colony, will be read at the 
meeting of the Colonial Institute (at the “ Pall Mall,” 
(14, Regent Street) on Tuesday next, at 8 p.m. ; 


THE Russian Imperial Entomological Society is making 
arrangements to despatch a scientific expedition to the newly 
annexed Transcaucasian provinces early in the spring. 


THE Finnish Historical Society, which was established 
four years ago to collect information respecting the origin 
and history of the Finnish people, has just received an anony- 
mous gift from a person at Helsingfors of 15,000 roubles. 


THE fourth ordinary meeting of the Statistical Society 
will be held on Tuesday, the 18th instant, at the society’s 
rooms, when a paper will be read on “ The Famines of the 
World, Past and Present” (Part II.), by Mr. Cornelius 
Walford. 


UNQUALIFIED success is attending the scheme ‘to esta- 
blish an “Indian Institute” in connection with the Oxford 
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University. Some £13,000, we believe, has already been 
subscribed, including a subscription of £200 from her 
Majesty the Queen, and one of 100 guineas from H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. Great praise is due to Professor 
Monier Williams for his indefatigable exertions in so good 
a cause; and we trust that when he has succeeded in 
finally establishing this institute it will not lack the 
necessary appreciation and support. Indian students, how- 
ever, are not numerous in the City of Classics. The Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit deserves well of the State for the 
many excellent services he has rendered India, and Indian 
literature particularly. The learned Professor can boast, 
too, a warm friendship with Sir Salar Jung. 


THE collection of maps, plans, and views of London and 
Westminster, made by the late Mr. Frederick Crace, and lent 
to the South Kensington Museum by his son, Mr. J. G. 
Crace, is now on view from ten to four daily in two of the 
upper rooms in the galleries on the west side of the 
Horticultural Gardens. 


THE South London Free Library and Reading-Room, 
which was opened in October last, has turned out a decided 
success. The number of readers has been about 2000, and 
the number of books taken out for use in the Reading-Room 
300. The sphere of usefulness might be extended were the 
funds in a more flourishing condition, and the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. William Rossiter, will gladly receive donations 
either of books or money at the Library, 143, Kennington 
Lane. 


OuR French contemporary Z’Arf, for the 9th of the 
month, is notable for two studies in red chalk from Greuze, 
and an engraving of Ribot’s celebrated picture of Saint 
Sebastian. We regret that we have not space to review this 
issue in detail ; we must refer our readers to the inagazine 
itself. One point, however, deserves special notice ; it is that 
all authenticated acts of vandalism committed will be held 
up to public scorn every week in the columns of Z’Ar¢ with- 
out favour or pity. By this means our contemporary hopes 
to prevent many of the careless and sometimes wilful out- 
rageson Art, the consequences of which we have too frequently 
to deplore. 


THE following is the Russian literary news this week : 
Mr. Tchistiakoff has published, under the title of “ Bairdnié 
Indoosi” (The Poor Hindoos) a “ story for children,” display- 
ing the suffering from famine, taxation and tyranny 
experienced by the natives of India under English rule. A 
second edition has been issued of Mr. Blagovestchinski’s 
“ Persian Satires,” and Mr. Mordovtseff’s novel of the time 
of Peter the Great, entitled “ Idealists and Realists.” The 
works of Prince Vzyazemsky, the poet who died a few 
weeks ago, are being brought out in a collected form. The 
Statue that is now being erected to Poushkin, at Moscow, 
will be inaugurated next summer. Dr. Stcherback, who 
recently returned from Cettigne, has issued a volume on 
“The War of the Montenegrins with the Turks,” which 
shows the latter in a more favourable light than is usual with 
Russians. Professor Simoniko, of the Warsaw University, has 
published a bulky volume (560 pages) entitled “ Compara- 
tive Statistics of Poland and other European countries.” The 
figures are of a very valuable character, but half the book is 
taken up with a polemic against the Polish savants who 
dissent from the Professor’s deductions. At Moscow the first 
volume has appeared of Hubert’s chronological survey of 
rare and remarkable books published in Russia between 
1725 and 1800. A souvenir of the invasion of Russia has 
also appeared in the shape of “An old woman’s story of 
1812,” by Mr. T. Tolitcheff, which”is remarkably interesting. 


THE tercentenary of the introduction of printing into 
Warsaw is to be celebrated this year by an exhibition of all 
the remarkable books printed in the® Polish capital during 
the last 300 years. 


THE Russian journalistic notes for the’week are as follows : 
—A new monthly journal will appear at Moscow in April. 
It will be called the Rooskaya Meesi, or Russian Thought, 
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and will be devoted to literary, political, and scientific 
subjects. The University of St. Petersburg is also 
going to bring out a daily paper, modelled upon the 
Moscow Gazette, The journal Dair/a is uncommonly good 
this month, containing the first chapters of a new novel by 
Eugene Markoff, and an excellent sketch of “ Social Life in 
Siberia in the Nineteenth Century,” by Mr. Shishin. Wilkie 
Collins’s novel “Faiien Leaves” is appearing in the Sé. 
Petersburg Vedomosti. The Revelski Listok, a daily paper 
in the Russian language, started at Revel some time ago by 
the authorities to promote the Russification of the Baltic 
provinces, has ceased to exist, the editor, Mr. Kerr, ascrib- 
ing as the reason “the want of sympathy displayed by the 
Germans and the paucity of advertisements.” 


PROFESSOR KAZANSKY, of the Moscow University, who 
died a few weeks ago, has left his library, consisting of a 
large number of valuable ecclesiastical works, to the Moscow 
Establishment for the Training of Priests. 


PRINCE DONDUKOFF-KORSAKOFF contemplates the esta- 
blishment of a “ National” Bulgarian theatre at Sofia. 


No fewer than four Vienna journals now give their readers 
translations from the English as a feuilleton. Original 
German and the once popular French novels have almost 
entirely disappeared. The official Wiener Abendpost has 
“ Reminiscences,” “ from the English ;” the Presse, “In Two 
Worlds,” by Etta,W. Pierce ; the Deutsche Zeitung a story by 
Mrs. Alexander. The Mewes Wiener Abenddlatt produces 
the “ Inselherrin,” Mr. Black’s “ Princess of Thule.” 





IT is singular that while we are endeavouring in England 
to improve the teaching of the English language in schools 
of all classes, and are lamenting the want of knowledge 
frequently displayed in it even by boys who have successfully 
passed through the higher classes of our great public schools ; 
a complaint is becoming very general in Germany that the 
German language is also being neglected in the educational 
institutions of the country, and that in the themes worked 
out by the pupils too much attention is paid to their matter 
at the expense of their form. 


In 1878 the number of works published in the Polish 
language was 438. Of this number 114 were scientific, 197 
literary, eighty-three sacred, twenty-nine for popular reading, 
and fifteen for children. 


MESSRS. MARCUS WARD AND Co. have brought out 
some stationery decorated with charming little vignettes of 
children in various costumes, such as would be appropriate 
for a juvenile masked ball. These are a great improve- 
ment on the meaningless though brilliantly-coloured 
ornaments and the satanic clichés which have hitherto been 
so largely adopted. 


OuR military contemporary, the United Service Gazette, 
of the 8th inst., contains a small sketch of the seat of war in 
Zululand, which, from its clearness and simplicity, will prove 
useful to those who follow the movements of the troops. 


THE tribunals in Egypt, The Constantinople Messenger 
says, are not always fortunate in their selection of employés. 
In one instance an official showed his want of confidence in 
the “Réforme Judiciaire” by quitting Egypt with £3600 
appropriated from court fees. Although still at large, he has 
been tried, and the courts, regardless of the principle of 
catching one’s hare before cooking it, have sentenced him in 
his absence to seven years’ imprisonment. 


Le Figaro tells us how M. Thiers, the first time he 
assisted at public prayers at Versailles, instead of taking the 
holy water presented to him by the Bishop, took the brush, 
and himself sprinkled the holy water on those around, M. 
Thiers, it goes on to say, was ignorant of ecclesiastical cus- 
toms, but he would not have been guilty of the fault his 
second successor committed when he received the 


Ambassadors. 
This refers to a statement circulated by the Union that 
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why his Excellency the Papal Nuncio did not make his 
accustomed address in the name of the Ambassadors was 
through an oversight of M. Grévy’s. Mgr. Meglia, it appears, 
had prepared his address, and had submitted it to the 
members of the corps diplomatique according to the esta- 
blished rule, but, on going to deliver it, the new President, 
apparently ignorant of the custom, spoke first, thus prevent- 
ing his Excellency giving him the complimentary welcome. 


THE following is the programme of the performances to be 
given by the Company of the Comédie Francaise at the 
Gaiety Theatre in June and July next :— 
Monday, 2nd June. Poetry spoken by M. Got. 

thrope and Les Plaideurs. 

3rd June. L’Etrangére. 

4th ,, Le Fils Naturel. 

5th Les Caprices de Marianne and La Joie fait peur. 
6th Le Menteur and Le Médecin Malgré lui. 

7th Le Marquis de Villemer. 

oth (Morning Performance) Tartuffe and La Joie 

fait peur. 

Hernani. 
Les Fourchambault. 
Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle. 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier. 
Phédre and Le Petit Hétel. 
Le Sphinx. 
(Morning Performance.) Le Misanthrope and Les 

Plaideurs. 

L’Ami Fritz. 
Zaire and Les Précieuses Ridicules. 

Le Village and II ne faut jurer de rien. 
Le ~ eini-Monde. 

Le Mariage de Figaro. 

Hernani. 
(Morning Performance.) L’Etrangére. 
Gringoire and On ne badine pas avec Amour. 
27th Mademoiselle de la Seigliére. 
28th Le Barbier de Séville. 

Ist July. Andromaque and Les Plaideurs. 

2nd_ ,, L’Avare and Le Petit Hétel. 

3rd Le Sphinx. 

4th (Morning Performance.) Hernani. 

Sth Le Fils Naturel. 

7th Mercadet and La Cigale chez les fourmis. 

8th Le Joueur and Le Supplice d’une Femme. 

oth Le Mariage de Victorine and Les Fourberies de 

Scapin. 

Les Femmes Savantes and Le Petit Hétel. 

Les Fourchambault. 

(Morning Performance.) Phédre and La Joie fait 
peur. 

Le Marquis de Villemer. 

L’Ami Fritz. 

Hernani. 

Le Sphinx. 

Les Caprices de Marianne and L’Etourdi. 

Special Performance. 

(Morning Performance.) Le Fils Naturel. 


Le Misan- 


10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
16th 
17th 


18th 
19th 
20th 
21st 

23rd 
24th 
25th 
26th 


10th 
11th 
12th 


14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
21st 


THE “ Folie Montholon,” in which Pére Loyson is now 
holding forth, has been christened “ Folies Loyson.’’ This 
ci-devant home of the Muses, which was first opened this 
week for Divine worship, is being well attended, people going 
there more out of curiosity than reverence. At the first ser- 
vice the place was simply crowded, and disorder reigned. 
The congregation, a French paper tells us, talked more of 
M. Loyson’s wife than of himself, and that every time the 
little door near the altar opened the people were on the alert, 
expecting to see Madame Loyson appear. The Rev. Pére 
announces that Mass will be shortly regularly held, and that 
he is only awaiting the arrival of an eminent priest who is to 
assist him in the office. In the meantime prayers and 
sermons only will} be given. 

M. Loyson closed his sermon with 
anecdote :— 

“Amongst the Roman remains,” said he, “a stone was 


the following 
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found upon which a caricature was , carved : : it presented a a * 
Christian soldier praying to a Christ with an ass’s head. But ae 
- what can raillery do to injure truth? Nothing!” 


“MODERN EXTRAVAGANCE ; its Cause and Cure,” Miss — 
Emily Faithfull’s new social lecture, which has achieved such 
marked success in the provinces, was delivered by the 
talented author at the Cornwall Road Chapel, on Wednesday _ 
last. The meeting was under the presidency of Sir Charles ¢ 
Dilke, M.P., and it was attended by both a large and enthu- 
siastic audierice. The lecture is remarkably clever, striking 
at the heart of the question, and full as it is of home truths, 
clothed in brilliant and effective language, it cannot fail to do 
an immense deal of good whenever it is read, wherever 
delivered. We admire Miss Faithfull for her courage in 
attacking one of the most monstrous evils of the present 
times, and congratulate her on the success which her 
energetic efforts have obtained. 


“A PAIR OF THEM,” a new operetta by Mr. “ Peyton 
Wrey,” music selected by Herr Meyer Liitz, is in rehearsal 
at the Gaiety Theatre. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Allen, Grant, B.A.—The Co’our Sense, its Origin and Development. An essay 
in comparative psychology. Triibner and Co. 

Bates, William, B.A., M.R C.S.E A critico-biblio- 
graphi cal essay. 2nd edition. (Illustrated.) Houlston and Sons. 

Birch, C. B, Illustrated by.—Lara. A Tale by Lord Byron. Art Union of 
London, 1879. 

Brian Boru.—A Tranedy by J. T. B. Lengmans and Co. 

Busch, Dr. Moritz.— Bismarck in the Franco-German War, 1870-71. 


and Co. 
Cotterill, Bg 
Kdinbu rgh. 


—George Cruikshank. 


Macmillan 
M. ., and Clark, T. T.—Peregrinus Proteus. An Investigation. 


Davis, Rev. E. J, M.A.—Li‘e in Asiatic Turkey. A Journal of Travel. (With 
Maps and I.Justrations. ) Edward Stanford. 

Ellis, Arthur.—The Rationale of Market Fluctuations. 3rdedition. Effingham 
Wilson. Royal Exchange. 

Fennell, C.A.M., M.A —Pindar. Cambridge University Press. 

Gladstone, Right eee W. E.—Gileanings of Past Years. 1843-78. 

ohn 

Guard. The ig toe. John.—Five Minutes to Spare. Hatchards. 

Hawthorne, Julian. —The Lauzhing Mill, and other Stories. Macmillan and Co, 

Luscombe, A M., Lieut. R.M.A,— —Hymas translated into rhyming Latin 
Verse. Pickering and Co. 

Pattison, Mrs. Mark. —The Renaissance of Artin France. With 19 Engraviogs 
on Steel. 2vols. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Pink, Een How to Grow and Show them. Crosby Lockwood 

~*o. 
Pitt Press Series— 


2 vols. 


Anabasis of Xenophon, Book II —By Alfred Preter, M.A. Cambridge 
University Press. 

Czsar’s Commentaries, IV. ard V.—By A. G. Peskett, M.A. Cambridge 
University Press. 

Cicero’s De Amicitia.—By James S. Reid, M.L. Cambridge University 

ress. 

M. Daru, par M. C, A. Sainte-Beuve.—Causeries du Lundi. Vol. IX. 
By Gustave Masson, B.A. Cambridge University Press. 

Histoire du Siecle de Louis X1V.- Par Voltaire. Part I., chaps. I. 
XIII. By Gustave Masson, B.A., and G. W. Prothero, M. A 
Cambridge University Press. 

Der Oberhof.—By Karl immerman. Edited by William Wagner, Ph.D. 
Cambric ge University Press. 

Swanwick, Catharine. —Hofer. A Drama. Griffith and Farran. 

Trial of the Directors of the City of Glasgow Bank. Authentic Report. Edin- 
burgh Publishing Company. 

Wild Life in a Southern County —By the Author of ** The Gamekeeper at 

Home.” Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Winscom, Cave. —Wild Oats. Pickering and Co. 


DAYLIGHT IN DarK Rooms.—See Chappuis’ Patent.—69, 
Fleet Street.—[apvr.] 


The Eviror cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 


| YCEUM.—HAMLET, EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 


ESO eee HENRY IRVING. 
I YCEUM.—OPHELIA.—MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
]  YCEOM.—- HAMLET, EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 


Box-office open 10 to 5. Carriages at 1. 
SPIERS AND POND’S 


GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 


TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies and | GRILL ROOM, for Luncheons, 
Gentlemen) from 5.30 till 8 o’clock, | Dinners, and Suppers from Noon 
till Midnight (for Lolies and Gen- 
tlemen). 
SMOKING ROOM combines ele” 
gan:e with comfort and efficient 
ventilation. 


SPIERS & POND. 


38. 6d. 

BUFFET (open from 10 a.m. till 
midnight) for light Refreshments. 
an served from 12 till 3 

The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle- | 
men only after 8 p.m. 
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RENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

SELECT CLASSES, Twice Weekly, at the Residence of a Parisien 

Lady, dj . Hig recommended. erms, quarterly. Private 

Lessons. Families Schools can be arranged for.—‘* Mademoiselle,” 
44, Eastbourne Terrace, Paddington. 


RAWING, PAINTING, AND SKETCHING 

FROM NATURE.—LESSONS by an experienced LADY ARTIST, 

pupil of in, Exhibitor of the French Salon and late Paris Exhibition. Terms 

moderate. wing Classes at her residence.—“‘ Artist,” 11, Brompton Square, 
South Kensington. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, 
+ Capital, £1,600,000. Pai 








‘aid up and Invested. £700,0ce. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss sett'ements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


SEVEN PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURES. 
The Asphaltic Wood Pavement Company (Limited). 


- ‘HE DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for the REMAINING UNALLOTTED SEVEN 
PER. CENT. MORTGAGE RESeNTURSS, redeemable by half-yearly 
wings. nterest able -year coupon.—For ospect & 
apply to the Sucantany, Boed Court Home Wilko, EC. 


BIRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for Stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 

ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

e Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


| Caeve LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 184r. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PresinENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esa. 


This Library contains go,coo Volumes of Ancient and Modera Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Lie Membership, 
426. Fifteen volumes are allowed ‘o Country and ten to Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 

















Per Ream. s. 2. 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. oe 4 on ea -. from 2 o 
Superfine Cream Laid Note... oe os os . 3 © 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. 4 0 
Straw Paper, “‘ Patent” .. oe ‘ee oe os oa a2 = 
Large Commercial Note Papers os 6h” 48., 58, and 6 6 
Secleen Papers, blue or cream re tos. 6d., 12s. 6d., and 14 6 
The Vellum Wove “Club House” Note. 


Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per too. Polished Steel 
—_ sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
ere % 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


GQ fees sa BOOK STORE, 
a5, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 

WITHERS ano FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 

Containing Latest Purchases of Rarz, EARLY PrinTED, and Curious Works, 


Liprary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and MiscgaLLANrous Books. 


FFICES IN THE STRAND. — TWO good 

ROOMS in the best part of the Strand to be LET. Admirably situated 

for Editorial Offices, and Armageegn could be made for Publishing a Weekly 

or Monthly Paper. Address X.Y.Z., care of Messrs. Ranken & Co, Drury 
House, Prury Court, Strand. 


Ase ROOMS (late Casino), 7 and 8, Great 

Windmill Street, Bawiiy. IS NOW OPEN, free, to the public, as a 

Grand Café and Estaminet. Billiard Saloon. Smoking and Reading Rooms. 

om Foreign Papers taken in.—Manager, R. Pratti. Proprietor, 
. Bicnei. 
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EDWARD WHITE (from Dent's), 


' MANUFACTURER OF 
CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 
GOLD CHAINS, LOCKETS, &c, 

Of best quality only, and moderate price. 
PRIZE MEDALS —LONDON, DUBLIN, AND PARIS, 
** For Excellence of Workmanship, Taste, and Skill.” 


20, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL. 


<= —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and 
I O safe per post, One of 
BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp- 


tight, and dust-tight, 
6s, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 


BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
THE AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 
They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 


SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 


HAS THE LARGEST STCCK IN LONDON OF THESE CELE- 
BRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER CASES FROM £2 lbs. 
AND IN GOLD CASES, FROM £8 8s. 


PRICE LIST AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James's Hail), 








67, 





RAIN WORK is undoubtedly far more 


exhausting than eng + labour. Great thinkers, and 

burdened with cares, have the most need of those sustaining and 
restorative agents so mercifu ly supplied in the vegetable world, which, 
wisely used, go far to support the powers of nature. Dr. T. UDER 
Brunton says in the Contemporary Keview—“The late Lorp 
Dersy, when translating Homer, was accustomed to eat BRANDIED 
nel ont De. ae J. Bernays —, cs come home 
alter any worry never hesitate to set myself right by t 
favourite and perfect remedy, five or six Brandied rries. wie 
or four minutes I find myself wonderfully soothed and quieted, and I 
have never experienced any ill effects.” e essence virtue of the 
Morella Cherry in a concentrated form, combined with the finest 
Cognac, is now to be found in that weli-known and delicious Liqueur 
*GRANL’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY,” which, taken 
alone or with water, procuces in a greatly increased degree all those 
good effects above described The Liqueur may be procured through 
any Wine Merchant, at ali Bars and Xestaurants, and of the Manu- 
facturer, THOMAS GRANT, Distiller, Maidstone. 





WINTER HEALTH RESORT. 


BISHOPS TEIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON, 
WELL-SHELTERED RESIDENCE, south 


aspect, with extensive grounds, pure, dry atmosphere, and beautiful 
scenery. Situate between Dawli-h and Torquay, about two miles from the 
Coast. Turkish, electro-chemic.l, and other baths, under resident medical 
epee For terms, testimonials, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
roprietor. 


BEST HAVANA CIGARS 
AT IMPORT PRICES. 
FINE OLD FOREIGN PRINCIPES, 15s, per-Ib. 


samples, five for rs. {14 stamps); La Clovieille Reinas, 16s. per 100; Tra- 
buces, 12s. and 148. per roo (seven for 1s.) ; Regalias, 22s. per 100 (superior to 
most cigars at two guineas). Half-crown Bundles, great value, to clear off 
sampled boxes, by post 2s. 9d. 








BENSON & Co., Importers, 80, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
Hours eleven to five. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the a 
Public, LEA & PERRINS have 
adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing a LPF Bed 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none 1s genuine, 
e. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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SUDDEN MOURNING. 


ESSRS. JAY’S experienced Deessmnakers and 
Milliners travel to rt of the kingdom, expense to pur- 
when the emergencies of evden on enenpested mourning require the 
immediate execution of mourning orders. They take with them Dresses and 
Millinery, besides Material at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, 
all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as if purc at the Ware- 
house in Regent Street. Reasonable Estimates also given for Household 
Mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 


JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW SYSTEM. 
Paris Exhibition. Christmas Presents. 


THE PARIS GLOVE COMPANY, 


7, RUE BREY, PARIS. 





Best FRENCH KID GLOVES, at wholesale prices, direct from Paris (post 
free). Compared with the French Kid usually sold in England the superiority 
and price will at once convince the most inexperienced. 


3Prs. 6 Prs. 

sd. “~a* G. 
1-Button, Black or coloured em 5 6 10 6 
P. G. Co.’s superior quality os ea se oo ete ka 6 
7.O. Ce SOUR CAI. fas wy lel CE CU CS 
2-Button, Black or coloured ae ws ee ie oe 12 6 
P. G. Co.'s superior quality ot eas howe o 76 14 6 
P. G. Co.’s best quality .. ie ae oe SSS ee 
3-Button, Black or coloured on ae ob a “ae 18 6 
4- Button, Black or coloured és od ‘a «- t0 6 20 6 
6-Button, Black or coloured e a we 24 6 


Post-office orders, R. L. Wright, as above. A trial is solicited. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS’ AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Aralytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application 
to 94, UPPER THAMES STREET, London, 
and in future will be issued with every Packet sold by us. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSONS CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


For the sonrniey: the Sick-Room, and the 
amily Table. 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC | SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, 


To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
&c., Army and Navy. 

292, STRAND, LONDON. 
MADE TO ANY 


N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
MEASURE. P ce List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


RUBY DYE. 


THIS RICH HEAVY COLOUR MAY NOW BE HAD IN 


JupDsoN’s DYES. 


It is well adapted for Woollen or Silk Goods. 


A single Sixpenny bottle in a pail of hot water will dye a jacket, a skirt, or 2 
table-cloth in five minutes. 








JUDSON’S DYES. 


TWENTY-FOUR COLOURS, 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The greatest wonder of 


modern times.—They correct bile, prevent flatulency, cleanse the liver, 
purify the system, renovate the debilitated, — the stomach, increase 
the appetite, invigorate the nerves, promote health, and reinstate the weak to 
an ardour of feeling never before expected. The sale of these Pills through- 
out the globe astoni hes everybody. convincing the most sceptical that there is 
no medicine equal to Holloway’s Pills for removing the complaints which are 
incidental to the human race. They are, indeed, a blessing to the afflicted, and 
a boon to those who suffer from any disorder, internal or external. Thousands 
of persons have testified that by their use alone they have been restored to health 
after other remedies have proved unsuccessful. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. ¢ 


> 


£ 





ME. G. HH. JOR 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, at nee Conetetey ‘ | 


5 
S| us 
nt gyre ane 


opposite the B. 
Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 


the onl ectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEET 
, ened by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), ; 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


L_ndon, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873 
and New York, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
p ; ** Jan, 27, 1877. 

** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render-my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect wiat I consider the perfection of | 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty — 
to use my name, “S. G. HUICHINS, i 

** By Appoiatment Surgeon-Denti.t tothe Queen. 

“ G. H. Jones, Esq.” ‘ 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
a HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily 


Telegraph. 
FR Y’S COCO 4 ) > ay A ee 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in packets and Tins. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


BA Paste CARACAS: COC OR, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


“* A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 


**No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured "—Morning Post. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S 
(BREAKFAST) 


C 0°C" 0). 


JAMES EPPS and CG, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 


An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM 
and TICKLING in the THROAT. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


Convenient to keep handy in the pgcket. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


Are universally recommend by the Faculty. 








TESTIMONIAL. (Original may be seen.) 

Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure 
in testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, 
and Bronchial affections ; so a medicine ought to be known t> be 
appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the best results. W.B.G, 


Apothecary, H.M. Indian Medical Service. 
Sold in Boxes rs. 13., Tins, 2s. 9d., by all Druggists, &c. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished 
» without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in id, 24, 
and 4d. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLAGK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


CAU TION. — There are several Spurious Imitations. 
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EVEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALI- 
ikthall ppd 

not yet tried these tions. 


Gwe YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The delicious sauce in the world. 
oO ALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
\1_ Thet best sauce in the world. 


( OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The sixpenny bottle a marvel of cheapness. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE eee 
Enriches hot joints, soups, stews, &c. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Delicious to chops, steaks, fish, &c. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Blends admirably with all gravies. 


( eee YORKSHIRE nek ERs 
s with the most delicate 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Makes cold meat a luxury. 


OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
A great addition to cheese. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Possesses a pleasant piquancy. 


‘OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Should be on every sideboard. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Epicures pronounce it the best sauce. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 


Fears no competition. 


(OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


No better sauce can be made. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


A marvel of cheapness and enterprise. 


OODALL’S ab pean orgs RELISH. 
A household word 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Thousands of bottles sold daily. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Known all over the world. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Beware of Colourable le Imitations, 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Whatever prejudice may have existed at any 
time on acceunt of its cheapness has become 
entirely Cissipated by the daily use of this 

really good sauce. e merely solicit a trial 
from those who have not used it, after which 
we feel confident they v ill use no other sauce. 


OODALL’S 4 ORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Caution —Some unprincipled makers of sauce 
are filling our old bottles wish their worthless 

tions, and using a colowrable imitation 
of our label ; we therefore beg 'o caution the 
public that none is genuine un‘«ss a label be 
over the stepper of each bottle, with our trade 
mark, ‘‘ Willow Pattern Plate,” and name 
Goodall, Backhouse, and Co. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Warranted pure and free from any injurious 
ingredient. This cheap and elegant sauce 
makes the plainest viands palatable and the 
daiptiest dishes most delicious. most cul- 
tivated culinary connoisseurs have awarded 
the palm to Yorkshire Relish, on the ground 
that neither its strength nor its piquancy is 
overpowering, and that its invigorating zest 
by no means impairs the normal flavour of the 
dishes to which it is added. Employed either 
‘‘au naturel’ as a fillip to chops, steaks, game, 
or cold meats, or used in ae bya 
skilful cosh Seomeeneing en ps, ste 
curries, or gravies for fish and made dishes. 
The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, 
6d., 1s., and 2s. € et by Goopatt, 
BACKHOUSE, and Co. “ Ss. 


EN THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 


in its favour, a few of which are given below. 


ESTIMONIAL.—From W. H. Hall, 
Esq., Batavia, 16 years merchant. “ Java, 
March oth, » 1873. re 
sauces, in quality, form, and c eapness, I must 
Best <i rem yous 3 peo eat os the 

—I remain, emen — faithfully, 
H. Hat. “To Gotiall, Be ¥ Shouse, and 
a Leeds. 


ESTIMONIAL.—“ Verdala Barracks, 
Malta, Feb. 21, 1875.—Sirs,—Having been 
for the last four years Canteen President of 
the rorst Fusiliers, I have — orders for at 
least 3000 bottles of your Yorkshire Relish, 
and can bear testimony to its being the best 

sauce extant,—Yours , W. 
Brvis, Capt. ro1st Fusiliers, c. Cc. 
Backhouse, and Co., Leeds.” 




















Swinren 
—To 
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aa ‘ta, Winbouse 
a ew Ree have not the -» May 18, 
of a saw 


youbut sill for a gre et i: time = 


Yorkshire Relish: an to ae Wed me me esimonial its 
_ ided a the tation worthy of you 
avour, provi you it 

——— My mes habits a a oa 

magarines, &c.. very often made me 
exceedingly peevish with my me 
matter an I have, your Yorkshire Relish 
always brings me to. an” See eeet 
joint that it enriches, sometimes cold nian 
that it makes ee mage ps oe 

—-with soup it is charming. alae 

when the press is waiting for matter, I can 


make a good makeshift for dinner with a 
‘roll st in it;so thatin each and every 
sense of the word I cannot speak too highly 


of that which I find so go-d, so useful, and 
so cheap. If it is likely to be uctive of 
good, you are quite at liberty to publish this. 
Yours truly, the Author of * Grace Darling,’ 


* Harriet Stanton,’ ‘ The W of the Royal 
Charter,’ &c. —To Goodall, Backhouse, and 
Co., Leeds.” 

ESTIMONIAL. — ‘‘21, Paternoster 


Row, London, E.C., Feb. 8, 1876.—Gentle- 
men,— Your admirable Verkshire Relish is 
always used in my family. I consider it a 
marvel of cheapness, looking at the size of 
= bottle and the evident purity of the 
edients employed in its manufacture. Itisa 
ddisismoustinud. and, in my estimation, oo 
sauce par excellence. —Very oy 
S. R. OWNSHEND Maver, Ed tor of 'S 


ames’s Magazine,’ and “Author of * I From on 
= Con Led re. essrs.Goodall, Backhouse, 
es. 





7PESTINONIAL. -—From E. B., Man- 
chester.—“‘I wish you would make your York- 
shire Relish a little less tempting. My family 
can use three or four bottles per week of it, 
where with ordinary sauces in the house they 
seldom think of any. I complain on the ground 

of expense.”’ 


ESTIMONIAL. — From H. E. B., 
Liverpool.—‘‘ Your Yorkshire Relish is the 
best sauce I ever had the pleasure of using 
and for soups, boiled fish, and cold meat is, in 
my opinion, unapproachable, and bears the 
palm over other higher-priced sauces.” 


e I *ESTIMONIAL.—From J. P., London. 
—‘ Your far-famed and universally known 
Yorkshire Relish is the best sauce I ever had 
the good fortune to use, and an indispensable 
adjunct to my table at all times.” 


ene —From W. R., Lon- 

don.—‘‘ I am so well satisfied that VYork- 

shire Relish is superior to allo condi- 

ments that I ever used, that I would sooner 

ive a shilling for it than half that amount for 

e higher-priced and much-extolled sauces 
betes the public.” 





OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


Awarded seven Prize Medals for superior 


quality. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 


Unrivalled for efticiency and purity. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
I Recommended by all who have tried it. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
_ Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 
OODALL’S BAKING. POWDER. 


Testimonials innumerable. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


Dispenses with brewer's veast. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Defies comparison. 


“OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The best in the world. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to 
housewives. Makes delicious puddings with, 


out € without butter, and beautiful 
read wi ithout yeast. One trial will con- 


Chemi &c., i . 6d., 15., 25, 

cad a Wana Prepared, tp testa tia 
house, and Co., Leeds. 

ESTIMONIAL.—‘*‘ Manchester, June 

27, 1874. —Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure 

in stating that your Baking Powder is the best 


that ever came under my management. — 
Yours respectfully, R. W.” 


ESTIMONIAL.—“ 4, Albion Place, 








Blackfriars Road, Dec 2, 1875.— 
Gentlemen,—I chave given Bow- 
der a fair trial, and can con fay itis the 


best 1 have used—far superior to others. I 
made a delicious loaf es it, using the quantity 
given in directions ; Co. 


it is a wonderful abet Lepromeeear ts the manu- 
facture—in fact, it isan neeenas article in 
every house where tae is a family, as it saves 
eggs and ro. to forward my 
eaeeny & t at qualities of it, and con- 
sider—what ee 7 in a advertise- 
ments — it is —I remain, 
your sit is the bes is It cok 


OODALW’S UININ WIN 
G etal tierce 5 - 


(Pees QUININE WINE, 

The cheapest because the best. 

(eee cues QUININE WINE, 
VOCALS QUININE WINE. 


estimonials to its efficacy innumerable. 
asa UININE WINE. 
XT Pre-eminent for y and strength. 
WINE, 


( eee QUININE 
Recommended by every one. 
( sae QUININE WINE. 
Thousands benefited by its use. 
OODALL’S UININE WINE. 
the most eminent 


Highly el 
to bet 
and cheapest tonic yet in eae Stre thens 
whole system, and stimulates —- = 
i invaluable for 
gout, shomnation Oe. 
and agreeable stomachic to all 
from general debility loss of —— The 
best restorative for the w » young, or 
It is admirably adapted for delicate c ren, 
fos fctioneblen and is meee suited 
‘orm is o i 
as a vehicle for the sdmintstration of cod- liver 
oil, where the combined effects of Quinine and 
of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine 
glass full twiceor thrice a day will be! found both 
grateful and Sauueaia cases oes w 


and bitters or bitter beer. or er ie d by Chemists, 
Grocers, &c., at 1s. * ie.. 28., 25, r 
bottle. —Prepared iy G6 ODALL, Back 

HOUSE, and CO 


i 


saproved an in 


STRACT: from the LANCET, May 
, 1873.—* The samples of Goodall’s Quinine 
ine we have examined have been of excellent 

y and remarkable for un 
quanbaeen which, in these days of dearness 
and scarcity, ee aa and 


FexTRact from the FOODJOURNAL: 
— ‘An honest and useful preparation containing 
a proper portion of quinine.” 


XTRACT from the ANTI-ADUL- 
TERATION REVIEW: “A valuable tonic, 
and has become popular from its intrinsic 
goodness.” 


XTRACT, ARTHUR M1YL 
HASSALL, M.D. : 
preparation, and can recommend it ae its 
purity.’ 


XTRACT L. SCOTTI, Esq., 

F.CS., Sus F.R.S S.A, &c.: “A pure 

wholesome, a g tonic, of agreeable 
homer eet ble conposition.” 


ESTIMONIAL from Miss EMILY 
FAITHFULL :—“ Victoria Press, 85, Praed 
Street, on, W., Aug. 29, 1874.— Sir 
—Having tested ro excellent Quinine Wine, 
I am only too glad to testify to its efficacy in 
neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and 
ventive, which is better than cure.—Yours 
truly, Emity Farrurutt.—To Messrs. Good- 

se, and Co., Leeds,” 


(POP ras CUSTARD POWDER. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
« Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Ric 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


Be bt raecks CUSTARD. POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 
OODALL’S seme 4 ARD POWDER, 


Delicious 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without 
im less time and at half the price. Uneq 
for intend Wi 
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the purposes ed. ill give the 
mene Sees ee ven are 
implicitly . propri 
the greatest confidence in the article, and cam 
recommend it to housekeepers generally as a 
useful agent in the pune | of a good 
custard. ive gee boxes, 6d. 
and 1s. each, by Grocers, as Italian 
Warehousemen, &c. 





PREPARED BY 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO. by 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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THE EXAMINER: 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


New Work by the Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home.” 


Ww LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY. 
By the Author of “‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


New Volume by Frederick Locker. 


| abt or 
By aaa LOCKER, Small crown 8vo, ss. 


| amie, ART. 
By J. Niall CARR. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Ts, WORLD SHE AWOKE IN. 


oe LIZZIE ALLDRIDGE, author of “ By Love and Law.” 3 vols., 


. Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Member for Paris,” &c. 


HAT ARTFUL VICAR. 
By the Author of ‘The Member for Paris,” &c., &c., 2 vols. 


[Next week. 
New Novel by Mrs. Oliphant. 


ITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of ‘‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 
(/n a few days. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Yor FEBRUARY, 1879, price 2s. 6d. 


ee CONDITION OF INDIA. By Parorzssor Fawcstrt, 


FELIX ANTOINE DUPANLOUP, Bishop of Orleans. By Mons. C. pz 
Warmont (witha note by D-. Dallinger). 

ANIMALS AND THEIR NATIVE COUNTRIES, 
WALLAce. 


AN ACTOR'S NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE. No. 3. 
this picture, and on this." By Henry Irvinc. 


LIBERTY IN GERMANY (concluded). By Leoxnarp A. MonrTeriore. 
THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. By J. Norman Lockyer. 


a eT AT THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS, By Professor 
vin. 


THE POOR IN FRANCE. By the Rev. W. Watter Epwarps. 
PERSONAL RULE: AREJOINDER. By Henry Duncxcey (“ Verax”). 
CODEINE STORES: A REPLY TO THE SHOPKEEPERS. By 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS CRITICS. By Epwarp D. J. Witsox, 
C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., large post 8vo, price 24s., 
"T EASTERN QUESTION, from the Treaty 
of Paris to the Treaty of Berlin, and to the Second Afghan War. 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


STrauan and Co. (Limited), 34. Paternoster Row. 


15, Waterloo Place. 


By Atrrep R. 
“* Look here, upon 


Tus Day, Price 6d.; Sessional Subscription, 3s. 6d., 


VACHER’S 
PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. 
29, Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 


In extra cloth, 8vo, pp. 444, price 12s. €d., 


ESUS of NAZARETH NEITHER BAPTISED 
NOR a by JEW or GENTILE; or, ae Bible versus Current 
. By the Ber Grorce BarTLe, D. D,, 
field ege, Formby, Liverpool. 
** I have read your volume, and with great aatenent. he 
ight Hon. W. E. Giapstons, M. P. 
‘An elaborate refutation of Anabaptist heresy. + ptumens Post. 
** The production of a man who has deep'y studied the cleus” 
Liverpool Courier. 
** The arguments advanced are supported with great ability.”— Rock. 
“ A specimen of vigorous, unhesitating argument, refreshing to read.” 
Chester Chronicle. 
** This very able and learned treatise.” —Anglish Churchman. 


Published by the AutHuor. 


D.C.L., Principal of Fresh- 


E OL 0 G Y.—In the Preface to the Student’s 
¢ TS_ of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price gs., he 
says :—“‘ As it is impossible toenable the reader to recogni ks and 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will, i: wall te eee . 
ed Collection of Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 S.rand), Teacher of Mineralogy at King’ s Coltege, London.”’ 
These collections are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
roo Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays. 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 
300 Specimens, i = Cabinet, with Nine Drawers 
4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to so00 guineas each. 


y Court, St. 
of Mi 


_—— ee ee TONE ey Cad Rees By ‘' = 


Fes. 15, 1879. 


3, Great MaRLBoroucH Sraners. 


HURST AND BLACKETTS NEW WORKS, 


ROYAL WINDSOR. er W. HEPpwortH Da 
SECOND EDITION. Vols 1 and 2, demy 8vo, 308. 
‘* A highly entertaining book. Mr. Dixon is to be congratulated on having 
put so much information into so agreeable a 7 Examiner. 


THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE rm. 
OF LOUIS XV. ByA. Baiciiz Cocurayg, M.P. xvol, <a 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 18 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF ae Arms beseatelly 
Corrected by the Nobility. & Edition, with th 
Engraved, 31s. 6d , bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS, 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
author of ‘‘ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. — By 
M, C. StiacinG, author of “A True Man,” &c. 3 vols, 


THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author. of 
“ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. 3 vols. 


“In this charming novel we find a most interesting plot, clever delineations 
of character, and an interest which never flags.”—Court Journal. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Greorce Macponatp, 
LL.D., author of « Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 
** A book of a very high order by a man of true genius.”"—.Sfectator. 


LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. RowsELt. 
** A pleasant story.”"—A thenaum. 


3 vols, 


Just Published, 


HE DALECARLIAN CONJUROR’SS 
DAY-BOOK. By the late Madame Ciara pe CHATELAIN. 1 vol, 

480 pages. Price 5s. 
London: PICKERING and CO., 196, Piccadilly. 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 


(CONTAINS all popular FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN BOOKS. Subscriptions from ros. 6d. per year. Foreign 
books supplied at Foreign prices. 


1200 VOLS, of best GERMAN LITERATURE 3d. each vol. 
List on Application. 
2, Langham Place. 


THE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 


STOMACH and LIVFR, Saipan nennt nearly all 


diseases have their origin, exert a never 
failinz beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive 
without which digestion and good vitalising 
(blood) is ianuenile: 


OTHER PROPERTIES that 
ithe ‘blocs; "ohether Medisisit’ BEonaGn 
can. Thi It will do for you what nothing else 
can. ink, too, 


{t ALSO HAS 


ed with most 

fam y medicine for cheapness, safety, convenience, 

“alipuinenans it commends itself to’ every 
io 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and 

Condiments.—E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Srepslaseus ot the cele- 
brated receipts, and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
lopg and favourably eee. by their name, beg to remind the public that 
every article prepared by t a as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wig- 
more Street, Cavendish : ~crk te 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), a 
18, Trinity Street, Jondon, S.E 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION.—The admirers 


of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each 
bottle prepared by E. LAZENBY and SON bears the la many 
years, signed “‘ E/izabeth Lazenby.” » aN et 2 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


| “HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
esa eg py og no oe eens of —. duripg their use, and are certain to 
e d.sease attac _ Chemists, 
1s, 156d. and as. 9d ome _ PRS Se . 


2s 


Mary-le-Strand ; and Published by ROBERT MAN 
—SaTuRDAY, Rebraesy 15, 18 s. om; 





how very inexpensive it is 
treatments, As a 


